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Indispensable for Primary Schools. 
HOW TO USE THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 


INTRODUCTION PRICK. 
How to Talk . Over 200 Illustrations . . 4 
How to Write . Over 150 Iustrations . .60 * 

These two books, prepared by W. B. Powe 1, A. M., Supt. of Schools, Aurora, Iil., are 
the result of many years of successful effort in training children to talk and write correctly. 
Their purpose is to guide the young learner in the correct use of language at the time when 
he is acquiring a vocabulary and forming habits of speech. 


on 


PARKER’S ARITHMETICAL CHARTS. 


Prepared by FRANCIS W. PARKER, Supervisor of Public Schools, 





SUCCESSFUL BOOKS! ' 


Science For Schools. 


Sharpless and Phillips’ Astronomy. 
The work is thoroughly modern, and is clear, concise and accurate—leading the 
student to observe for himself—the true method of science teaching. 











Boston ; formerly Supt. of Schools, Quincy, Mass. 
These Charts present the latest and best methods of teaching beginners in Arithmetic, and 
wherever used will render unnecessary the ordinary text-books in Primary Arithmetic, thus 


saving both time and expense. 


The Charts comprise Fifty Numbers, printed on manilla parchment paper, 25 x 30 inches 
in size, and bound in the same manner as Monroe’s Reading Charts. 
Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $6.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


a aid 


MONROE’S PRIMARY READING CHARTS. 


The best and most popular reading charts yet issued, and the only series giving a scientific 
and practical system for teaching reading, Explicit Directions are given on the margin of 
the Charts, so that the most inexperienced teacher may understand how to use them. 

Price per Set of 50 Numbers, $7.00; Back Frame or Easel, 50 Cts. 


~>+ 





MONROE’S SUPPLEMENTARY READERS. 


Monroe’s New Primer. 


Monroe’s Advanced First Reader. 
Monroe’s Advanced Second Reader. 160 pp. 
Advanced Third 


Monroe’s 


In preparing these new books advantage has been taken of all the recent improvements in 
typography and engraving. The best artists have been engaged, and it is believed that no 
er school-books have ever been issued. Script Lessons have been largely intro- 
duced, and the greatest care has been taken to secure the standard forms of writing letters. 


bah eye Copies of the above-named books will be mailed on receipt of the Introduction 
Price, which will be refunded if the books are either adopted or returned to the Publishers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & CO., Philadelphia. 


han 


1: . as Cts. 
Tk “ . « oe 
4 .380 * 
Reader, 208 pp. 42 “ 


books. 


Sharpless and Phillips’ Natural Philosophy, 
Presents the latest results of scientific and practical study. 
nent featurcs are—Easy Experiments ; Omission of Difficult Technical Terms ; 
Conservation and Correlation ; Suggestive Original Exercises. 


The authors, through their experience in teaching the subjects and their practical w ork, 
have had évery facility for making what have proved to be complete, practical, and modern text- 


Among the promi* 


Liberal Terms for Examination and Introduction. 





mailed to teachers for 90 cents. 


Walker’s Hand-Book of Object Lessons. 
A work of especial interest to Teachers, containing Notes of Lessons, the result 
of many years’ experience in teaching. The work presents the matter and method 
of presenting it. It is neatly bound in cloth, contains 225 pages. Single copies 








The publishers will take pleasure in corresponding with teachers and school officers regard- 
ing any changes contemplated in their text-books. Descriptive catalogues, containing full lists 
of our educational publications, sent to any address on application. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 


715 & 717 Market St., Philadelphia. 
—— 




















The Franklin Arithmetics. 


PRIMARY—ELEMENTARY—WRITTEN. 
By Epwiy P. SEAVERandjGeo A. WALTON. 


Fresh, clear, practical text-books. Oral exer- 
cises are so combined with written work that the 
same analvsis answers for both processes. Deci- 
mals an‘? incagecoare Sing a mul ipl wagearer 

icable, thus av am aity of rules. 
Brill Tables and Dritl Exercises are given bv 
which the pupils’ work may be INDEFINITFLY Ex- 
TENDED without requiring the teache~ to search 
in other books for examples as tests in class exer- 











The Franklin Elementary Algebra. 
A compact, working text-book. the course of 
study as embraced in this book is sufficient to 
meet the requirements for admissson to any col- 
lege, and is such as is pursued in the best high 
schools and Academes. 
WORCESTER’S 
New Primary Book. 

Comm >n words, short lessons, phonic drill, va- 
riety in view, combined with beauty of illustra- 
tration make this an interesting book. 


@ Fot Introductory Terms and Supplies address, 


J. H. BUTLER, 925 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


The superior qualities of this book consist in 
the selevtion and arrangement of the words, 
whereby a variety in the lesso.s ts obtained, 
Numerous dictation exercises form an attractive 
feature. 


Adams’s Advanced Speller. 
New edition, revised and eniarged, with addi- 





tion of several dictation exercises. 





Walton’s Arithmetic Table. 

For prectice in the fundamental opera 
Aritametic. Largely used aad very pena os 
WALTON & COGSWELL’s 

Book of Problems in 

12.000 Examples. 

This little book of 36 pages gives ov s 
examples for practice, ph — all P ty Rm nad 
pane of — ay notation to (and nciud 
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DIXON’S 


—SUPERIOR— 


SLATE 


PENCILS 


IN WOOD. 





JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE Co., 
Jersev City, N. J. 
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A PREFACTORY ESSAY TO THE NEW SCIENCE. 


2 
A Manual of Great Value to every Teacher and Student of Geometry and Trigo- 
nomety. And of special Interest to all Mathematicians. Price 25 Cenis. 


~~" E, PLANAGAN, ‘163 Randolph St., Chicago, Ill, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE. 
On and after Jan. 1, 1884, the price 
of the JoURNAL to subscribers who do 
NOT pay in adyance will be $2.50 per 
year. The price to those who pay in 
advance will be the same as heretofore, 
$2.00. 





THERE is a request for “an experienced, 
skillful female teacher’ in our educational 
columns. We know the principal and the 
place ; the salary is a very fair one. Address 
the editor only in writing about this. 





I want to make our method so very differ- 
ent that it may appear there is something 
left to be done in the system adopted in our 
pubic schools. I think pupils are made too 
much to turn their attention to bodks, and 
the teacher is left a simple machine of study. 
That should be done away with among us. 
I shall never make you repeat what you have 
been told, but constantly ask what you have 
seen yourselves.—LouIs AGASSIZ, 

WE should aim in our schools to teach 
that kind of knowledge which will awaken 
the mind to such kinds of activity as are ne- 
cessary to its growth, and to teach in such a 
manner as will enable the mind to thorough- 
ly master what is taught. . . . Thenumber 
of branches now taught may not be too many, 
but the amount of facts attempted to be 
taught under each branch is too large. The 
quantity of arithmetic, geography, grammar, 
etc.,, should be less.—Supr. Dickinson, of 
Mass. 








THE article by Col. F. W. Parker last week 
(“‘Child’s First Year in School,”) attracted 
deserved attention. The very little child 
has been sadly neglected ; the ‘great guns” 
nave trained their projectiles on the young 
man or woman whose character was already 
formed. Of late years it has been suspected 
that the best thought and ‘work is needed 
for the infants and young children. Nor 
do we know of any one who can speak more 
intelligently as to the care and culture of the 
child than Col. Parker. 





THE school-book publishers say that this is 
their busiest year, that the demand for good 
school-books seems not to abate but to in. 
crease with each mail. This is an excellent 
sign; there never was a time when so many 
good text books were published, in fact, it is 
about impossible to float « poor school-book. 
We believe the present rising tide in educa- 
tion has been greatly helped by the good 
text-books that have been issued. The ques- 
tion the publishers often ask is, ‘‘ Are they 
up to such a book ?” 





THE next mee:ing of the National Educa- 
tional Association will be he'd at Madison, 
Wisconsin, July 15-18 °84.  Arrangemerts 
have been made that look to a most suc- 
cessful meeting; there is no debt on the 





secured ; the railroad arrangements will as- 
tonish everybody ; excursions to the Yellow- 
stone, to Oregon, Alaska, Lake Superior, 
and California are promised at very low rates. 
It is believed that 3,000 persons will assemble, 
at the very lowest estimate. Let this early 
notice arouse the teachers. 





A SCHOOL in which a pupil counts for little 
or nothing, can be spared—at least by the 
pupil. A school in which every pupil counts 
one, wherea pupil is missed when absent, 
the pupil will remember when he is at home. 
The pupils make up the school taken indi- 
vidually, not collectively. Henry Clay when 
successively introduced to a number of per- 
sons, had the art of causing each individual 
to feel that ne was appreciated ; he shook 
hands slowly, looked the person in the eye, 
and behaved as though he was interested. 
It is bad for the pupils when they are missed 
and their value overlooked. 





Morat EpvucaTIoN IN THE SCHOOLS.—The 
school can teach obedience to parents, to 
employers, to government, and to the divine 
will. In a well-ordered school, a whole fam- 
ily of duties are taught. The pupil must be 
punctual, regular, silent ; these constitute an 
elementary trainingin morals. The school 
can teach cleanliness, temperance, prudence, 
industry, fortitude, courtesy, justice, respect 
for law; also it can, in some degree, teach 
the religious duties, faith, hope and charities. 
These can be taught without sectarianism. 
These virtues are opposed to the use of rival- 
ry and emulation es a motive.—Pror. W. T. 
HaRRIs. 





A goon scholar is one of the best of teach- 
ers in a Sunday-school class. A scholar who 
is studious and attentive, and manifestly of 
a loving spirit, is a living illustration of his 
teacher’s teachings, and thus is an instruc- 
tive example before the other scholars in the 
class. Not all teachers are prompt enough 
to realize this truth, nor ready enough to 
recognize the help which comes in this way. 
Many a good scholar is entitled to his teach- 
er’s hearty thanks for well doing, and for 
the service thereby rendered to those whom 
the teacher desires to benefit. And when 
a scholar is entitled to such thanks, the 
teacher fails in duty if he witholds them. 

Dr. Thomas Arnold, a prince of teachers, 
gave prominence to the help rendered him 
in his school, hy gcod scholars. Referring 
to one such scholar, he called him, “a bless- 
ing to that school,” and to that scholar’s 
parents he wrote : ‘‘ Yourson has done good 
to the school to an extent that cannot 
be calculated.” This points out a means of 
uplifting a class standard. which may be 
developed and made effective by many a 
teacher who has overlooked it hitherto.~ 
Sunday-School Times. 





SUBSCRIBERS are requested to send in 
their remittances forthe JourNaL promptly. 
‘They will save themselves money and Us 
much correspondence by paying their sub 
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LETTERS FROM NORMALVILLE.—NO. IV. 





CRITICISM CLASS -. 


Those who are but slightly acquainted with the 
principles and methods of the New Education will 
do-well.to.fortify themselves. against. receiving a 
severe shock, when they come to Normalville as 
pupils. If one were suddenly lifted from his leet 
and hurled into the waters of a mighty river, he 
would not be more surprised and shocked than many 
a disciple of the Old Dispensation is here. There is 
a powerful tide running that lifts the new-comer 
from his feat and hurls him headlong into a mighty 
stream of educational thought. If he moves with 
this tide he is safe, if not, down he goes; those who 
have relied heretofore on books, methods, devices, 
are seen to helplessly throw up their hands and give 
an agunized look at the receding shore, 

Probably no Normal school throws the pupils so 
much upon their own resources as this. Where 

‘ig a school, where psychology is taught, that does 
not employ a text-book, and that does not advise 
its pupils to read this work or that work on the 
subject? At Normalville no text-book is used. 
Such questions as: ** What is the difference between 
an idea and a new impression ?” are given to the 
class, from day to day, to be answered by each one 
for himself, from his own experience. 

It is the same in practical teaching. <A pupil is 
given a class of pupils to instruct in number with- 
out books, his only information being, ‘‘ Here is 
your class, find out what they know, then go ahead 
with them as you think best. We shall judge you 
by the results.” With a head filled with notions of 
teaching, according to the Old Dispensation, the 
neophyte goes enthusiastically to work. He talks 
at the top of his voice. He tells them all he knows 
about the subject. He drills them on the multipli- 
cation table by calling for the 9’s. He sends a pu- 
pil to the blackboard to find out how old Methu- 
selah would be if he were still alive. Before the 
important answer is found. the bell rings, and the 
class is dismissed in proper order. The teacher 
turns to leave the room, and as he does so, he no- 
tices Miss G—— at a desk writing note’! Then he 
remembers that Miss G—— is his ‘‘ second,” or ‘‘as- 
sistant,” and is to criticise him But he feels con- 
scious that the class has been taught an instructive 
lesson and passes to the room for criticism. Col- 
onel Parker, who always takes charge of this class, 
soon makes his appearance, and volleys of ques- 
tions, remarks, criticisms and sayings are fired, in 
quick succession. at the heads and hearts of the de- 
fencelees; great is the slaughter of the innocents. 

Colonel Parker—(Reauing criticisms handed in 
by two teachers): ‘‘ Class 9.” 

(Classes are called by number 1 to 41. 1-15 are pri 


‘‘Teacher gave more. exervises” (gymnastics) 
‘than were necessary at the beginning of the les- 
son.” 

“In giving the exercises, the teacher should be 
careful to have every child in the class do them, 
and de them correctly.” 

Colonel Parker—‘Of course!” ‘No, 7.~Teacher 
talked so loudly that I could hear her at the oppo- 
site side of the room.” 

Colonel—‘‘ My children, how long? how long? 
Too much talk! Yes, too,much tall. !” 

‘No. 4.—The teacher doés not come right down 
to the children. The teacher helped one of the 
children to wrice the first part of a word, and left 
her to finish hersclf. This was calling the child’s 
attention to the parts of the word. I do not like 
the idea of having the children write on the slates 
when they are held in their laps. It gives the 
child a cramped position in writing.” 

**T do not think that the teacher works fast 
enough. There was not sufficient variety to hold 
the attention.” 

‘* No.7. in, number, asked the children to count 
the sides of the box. They said: ‘1, 2, 3, 4.’” 

‘Class 18--Books given out and reading begun 
at once without any word lesson. Teacher did not 


looked at other pictures in the book. The children 
did not seem interested.” 

Colonel—‘‘Yes, ‘did not seem initerested!’ \Then 
they were not taught” 

This finished the written criticisms. 

Miss Speer, formerly of Quincy (Mass.) Schools, 
now appeared on the platform to give a model les- 
son to five little girls and one boy. the average age 
being about seven years. She seated herself at one 
side of atable. The children stood around the op- 
posite side. She gave each 8 or 4 blocks, and tested 
their knowledge of number by asking how many 
they have. She put blocks behind her and asiced 
them to guess what she did. She uses stones as 
well as blocks. Now she says: * Jessie. tell me a 
story about your blocks,” Jessie: “‘I have four 
blocks.” ‘Johnnie, what have you?” Johnnie: “I 
have a train of cars.” All make a train of cars. 
“Sadie, how many cars have you:” Sadie: ‘I 
have four cars.” ‘‘What does Johnnie load his 
cars with?” Johnnie: ‘‘I load them with stones.” 
““Who will go to the blackboard and draw a train 
of cars?” All wish to go. ‘‘ Johnnie may go.” 

Johnnie goes and draws four irregular cars, 
Class is dismissed. 

The criticism goes on again. 

Col Parker—* Now tell me, in as few words as 
possible, the greatest fault noticed this morning.” 

No. 15.—Miss M., who is critic of 15, rises and 
says: ‘‘ The teacher lacked confidence.” 

Col.—‘‘ That was the greatest fault ?” 

Miss M.—‘* Yes.” 

Col. Parker —*‘ A very good fault.” 

No. 19. Miss A.—‘‘ The teacher was not pre- 
pared.” 

No. 20. Miss H:—“ The teacher was not full of 
the subject, and talked too much.” 

Col.—*‘When will we stop talking! I have seen 
so many teachers who were kind and affable, cho 
had a genuine love for the children, but who in 
their kindness would talk the poor things almost to 
death; next.” 

Class 41 Miss J.—‘'The teacher does not hold 
the attention. He was evidertly in a hurry for 
the bell to ring, as he kept looking at his watch.” 


Col. Parker—Oh. yes, the time! how it drags 
when we are not so full of our subject as to forget 
it. I shall never forget the first day I taugh- 
school. How I longed and prayed for four o’clock. 
What I want you to feel, my children, is that 
teaching is a great art—yes, the greatest art on 
earth. Then you will not wait for the bell to ring, 
or four o’clock to come. Time will go, only too fast.” 
‘But we must hurry on ” 

No. 39. Miss S. -‘'The teacher was not suffi- 
ciently animated.” 

No, 38. Miss R.—*'The teacher was not deter- 
mined enough; had not enough restraining power.” 

Col. Parker—‘*T advise you all to get the centri 
petal force in. teaching first, and then apply the 
centrifugal force.” 

No. 37. Critic—‘*The lesson was too hard for 
the pupils.” 

Col. Parker - ‘ The older you grow in teaching, 
the more time you will give to the preparation of 
every lesson.” 

No: 36. COritie ‘*The teacher drilled the class 
in the multiplication table by having them recite. 
He seemed to have no plan in mind. The whole 
recitation was an examination; no teaching was 
done. This comforting information was received 
by the before-mentioned apostle of the Old Dispen- 
sation with a bewildered look; he asks for light on 
some plain point.” 

Col. Parker—Oh, figure it ovt yourself!” 

With the suggestion that the question, ‘‘ What is 
Education ?” would be a good one for Teachers’ 
Associations generally to investigate, the Colonel 
says ‘good morning,” and the class is dismissed 
for a drill in gymnastics by Miss Lelia Patridge, 
well-known to many readers of the JOURNAL as a 
student of the New Education for the past six 
years, As each member of the A Class (seniors) 
teaches throughout the year, from one to three 
classes every day, the instruction he will get in the 





seem interested. The boys talked together and 


art and science of teaching will be most valuable. 


NOTES. 
Scarcely a day passes without visitors; some of 
high rank-imthe educational world. Mrs. Walcott, 
of Dedham, Mass,., an ardent advocate of the Kin- 
dergarten, was here last week; gave the class a 
very sensible talk on women’s dress. Thomas W. 
Bicknell, Boston Journal of Education, was also 
here. The number of pupils”is increasing to such 
an extent that more room will soon be needed. 
I. W. Frreu. 





Yor the SCROOL JOURNAL. 
THE REAL END 


Emerson -never said a better truth than this, 
found in his essay. on ‘‘Friendship”: ‘Our chief 
want in life is somebody who shall make us do 
what we can; sucha one is a friend.” One who 
does this for young people is teaching them. A 
German blacksmith in Pennsylvania was found to 
draw the children so powerfully to his shop, for 
conversation that the people begged him to be the 
teacher. The story is a most affecting one, and 
worthy of a volume. ‘Around his anvil,” says 
one, ‘‘ we used to discuss what was right and what 
was wrong; our duty to go to school rather than 
play; the claims God had upon us, besides a great 
deal of history, and the doings of the day.” 

Every human being is capable of growth. Mar- 
garet Fuller says, ‘‘I early learned in life that my 
business was to grow.” And her greatness resulted 
from accepting this truth. The teacher has before 
him growing beings. Froebel felt this so deeply 
that he called his school a garden ; and any teacher 
who does not look at his pupils as capable of growth 
rather than capable of learning lessons is at the 
wrong standpoint. The school, the class, ‘he 
studies, are to furnish opportunities for growth. 
The child is capable of growth; the teacher is one 
who can accomplish growth in the child. Here we 
begin to see the real end of the school and of 
teaching. 

A teacher of a private school had at first quite 
moderate success, but on securing a dancing mas- 
ter to give lessons to the young ladies found her 
profits doubled. She charged the fault to the par 
ents of the pupils; to have the real end unattained 
was painful, but money must be had. But had she 
faithfully attempted to show the parents the real 
objects of education? Do the teachers instruct 
the parents on this subject as they might? And 
again, cannot pupils be instructed as to the objects 
to be attained at school? Let us see. 

‘**For what do you come to school ?”. This qves- 
tion was given by a teacher to his pupils, and the 
answers were to be written out and read. The gen- 
eral answer was, ‘* to learn lessons,” and the pupils 
were surprised when told this was not the real end. 
After some discussion it was determined that each 
pupil have a diary and keep an account of his 
progress in truthfulness, kindness, industry, etc., 
to be shown to his teacher from time to time, 
The teacher tells us that a new era began in the 
school at that time. There was much backsliding, 
much discouragement, but steady progress morally 
and intellectually. 

To induce one human being to do his best to 
grow strong and beat.tiful physically, morally, and 
intellectually, is a great thing. He who can in- 
duce thirty, forty, or even one hundred to strive 
to be better, nobler, and stronger, is to be looked at 
with reverence. Is it strange that the world does 
not recognize its real benefactors? That mean 
school house on that country road-side was last 
year fairly illumined by the presence of a teacher 
who evoked the highest incividual power of each 
pupil. He was paid thirty dollars per month for 
his unrewardable services, and the district deemed 
the charge a high one. 

“Do not forget,” says Superintendent Calkins, 
‘* that when you have heard the lesson recited, and 
it seemed to be perfectly learned, that the part you 
have to do has not yet been reached, and that if 
the. clavs is now dismissed you have lost your 
opportunity.” Beyond the pages, beyond the facts, 
and the rules, and the repetitions the growth of the 








human being stands as a result to be aimed at; the 
others are mere agencies, 
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For the SCHOOL . JOURNAL. 
A PAINFUL SIGHT. 





Painful, but how common. A pretty village, but 
a neglected scheol-house! There was land enough, 
one would think, and yet the school grounds were 
scant and barren! Every other building beside the 
schoo]—the barns were worthy of care! 

It stood in a narrow lane as if it was deemed of 
little consequence; it just stood six feet back from 


‘Tminds of the children in behalf of good school 





the side-walk ; its door once had four panels; 
one of these had succumbed to rough treatment 
and a board was nailed over the spot; then another , 
gave way and that had not been nailed up. The 
door had an immense padlock upon it, as though to 
resist marauders. The front windows had long 
since been broken in and boards were nailed over 
the spaces that ouce knew them. 

We look into the side windows and behold four 
rows of desks and seats, but how they have been 
abused by the hands of those who should have pro- 
tected them! One has a hole in it at least two 
inches in di.meter; another has an immense M 
carved On its surface, perhaps the initial of a beau- 
teous Mary; another has a circle, another a square, 
another a ship. The pupils at those desks were 
busy with their knive2, if not with their brains. 
If the condemnation of the abuse of the desks could 
be laid aside, a thinking man would assuredly say 
that herc was evidence of the need of industrial 
education. Here is the evidence of uncultivated 
talent. These boys could have learned to use tools 
with case and delight. 

The teacher’s desk has not escaped rough usage; 
one of his chairs has a broken leg. the other has no 
back, The blackboard is about three feet by four, 
and even that small surface is nearly useless—a 
huge crack runs across the entire length, and there 
are besides rough scratches and indentations; no 
pointer or eraser is visible—probably the pupils use 
their coat sleeves or handkerchiefs! Tne stove is 
past description, it is too dilapidated. The walls 
exhibit numerous spots where the laths are plainly 
visible. The floor is black and grimy, little pieces 
of paper litter it; and in one place a plank is nailed 
over a probable hole. One would best speculate 
how many had ‘stubbed their toes” on that ugly 
plank. 

Altogether the interior and exterior aspect of this 
temple of learning is forbidding. Any right- 
minded child would prefer ihe sky, the clouds, and 
the atmosphere to this prison-like structure. Beauty, 
intelligence, neatness, and even morality, are here 
set at defiance. If the village is surveyed, the 
houses are nicely painted, the door yards planted 
with trees and shtubs, sidewalks exist, and especi- 
ully the churches are well taken care of. The 
school-house is the one neglected spot. 

Some one is to blame for this absence of public 
spirit in this pretty village, and first, the pastors of 
the churches must bear a heavy load. It will be 
found on inquiry that a poor school-house cannot 
exist if the minister takes the interest in it he may. 
He is in a situation to know that intelligence is the 
right hand of morality and religion ; he will foster 
‘education if he knows what he is about. Ministers 
are apt to speak favorably of schools which they 
do not visit. One in a pretty village was asked: 

* What kind of schools have you f” 

“Oh, excellent! the very best.” 

When. informed that several towns made the 
same glaim and asked if he had visited the school, 
he ‘s@mitted he had not. Did he know thé salary 
P'sid? No. Did he know that it was so low that 
the teacher haa opened a small shop? Yes. Did 
he know when the county officers had visited the 
school last? No. Did he know that there was but 
a single out-house for nearly one hundred children 
of both sexes, and that the door was off the hinges? 
“Why, no!” And yet he passed the door daily! 

The parents are to blame if there is a poor school- 
house; the children are to blame and the teachers 
to blame. The teacher can do a great deal to 
remedy matters. 

(1). He can tell the children what a school-house 
_ought to be; he can describe fine school-houses he 


buildings. A ‘celebrated teacher was arked the 
source of his great influence in a community. He 
replied: “I govern tle children and the children 
govern th parents.” Jie who influences the chil- 
dren influences the parents. Tell the children 
what kind of a school building there should be. 

(2) He can tell the parents what he needs. Few 
buildings cost more than two per cent. on the val- 
uation, and it can be demonstrated to most people 
to be a good investment to have a nice building for 
school purposes. 

It is a fact that good teachers cause the erection 
of good buildings. Mr. Page's pupils were noted 
in this respect. 

It must be added that the teachers are responsi 
ble for the defacement of the school buildings, so 
painful to the eye in many districts. Said a trus- 
tee lately: ‘‘ We got good furniture, and the build- 
ing was in good rep:ir, but a young girl allowed 
the boys to destroy both; $100 would not put us 
where we were in the spring.” This is true of many 
districts. The teacher should make a business of 
teaching the care of school property. Some inspect 
every desk every night. Some make a memoran- 
dum of the state of the desk when the pupil takes 
it, and then watch it with an eagle eye. Educa- 
tion means more than arithmetic, it means a con 
scientious regard for the school property. 

If the whole thing is in a bad state of repair, 
what then? Then repair it as much as possible. 
Make it clean; whitewash the walls: if the outside 
is unpainted, either paint it or whitewash it; lay 
down a walk to the room: smooth the desks; repair 
the blackboards ; have two good outhouses; put 
the yard in repair, and make the general appear- 
ance as good as possible. 


Pror. Huxiey, on elementary teaching, says in 
Nature: ‘There are a great many people who im- 
agine that elementary teaching might be properly 
carried out by teachers provided with only elemen- 
tary knowledge. Let me assure you that that is 
the profoundest mistake in the world. There is 
nothing so difficult to do as to write a good elemen- 
tary book; and there is no nobody so hard to teach 
properly and well as people who know nothing 
about a subject; and I wiil tell you why. If I ad- 
dress an audience of persons who are occupied in 
the same line of work as myself, I can assume that 
they know a vast deal, and that they can find out 
the blunders that I make. If they don't, it is their 
fault and not mine; but when I appear before a 
body of people who know nothing about the mat 
ter, who take for gospel whatever I say, surely it 
becomes needful that I consider what I say; make 
sure that it will bear examination, and that I do 
not impose upon the credulity ef those who have 
faith in me. In the second place, it involves that 
difficult process of knowing what you know so well 
that you can talk about it as you can talk about 
your ordinary business. A man can ulways talk 
about his own business. He can always make it 
plain; but if bis knowledge is heresay, he is afraid 
to go beyond what he has recollected, «nd put it 
before those who are ignorant in such a shape that 
they shall comprehend it. That is why, to bea 
good elementary teacher, to teach the elements of 
any subject, requires most careful consideration if 
you are a master of the subject; and if you are not 
a master of it it is needful that you familiarize 
yourself with so much as you are called upon to 
teach—soak yourself in it, so to speak—until you 
know it as part of your daily life and daily know!l- 
edge, and then you will be able to teach anybody. 
That is what I mean by practical teachers, and 
although the deficiency is being remedied to a 
large extent, I think it is one that has long existed, 
and which has existed from no fault of those who 
undertook to teach, but because until within the 
last score years it absolutely was not possible for 
any one, in a great many branches of science, what- 
ever his desire might be, to get instruction which 
would enable him to be a good teacher of elemen- 
tary things. All that is being rapidly altered, and 





For the Schoo” JOURNAL. — 
WHAT CONSTITUTES A GOOD EDUCATION? 


Suppose we should answer rhis by saying: ‘‘ A 
good knowledge of writing, arithmetic, geography, 
and history,” would not many be ready to exclaim: 
“How meager! this isn't half enough "? But let us 
look into writing alittle. To start with, the ability 
to WRITE well from dictation, or on an original ar- 
rangement, would alone imply the possession of 
many points of power, among which we might note 
the following : 

(1). To be a good listener and to get a good under- 
standing of what is heard or read. This shows a 
thurough training on the part of the teacher, and 
the possession of a habit of thought on the part of 
the pupil. that taken together are the best evidence 
in the world that the listener is already educated 
to a great extent. ‘* Educated,” in the sense not of 
having a “ grip” on a handful of certain facts that 
some people cal] knowledge, but of having the ca 

pacity of putting a grip upon any facts, a handful 
of which it is desired to separate from the great 
mass. for purposes of further study and use. **To 
listen,” then, properly, the attention must be arous- 
ed and the understanding quickened. 

(2). To reproduce ideasonce learned with fullness 
and exactness. Not only the attention and undecr- 
standing are necessary in good writing, but the ex- 
ercise of one of the most important faculties of a 
trained memory, that is, the reproduction of pre- 
vious concepts, or ideas. Furthermore, these ideas 
are not to be marshalled forth in a half-absent, 
careless way, but scientifically, with “ fullness” 
and *‘ exactness.” This orderly, complete arrange- 
ment of intangible thoughts is still another proof 
of a really advanced intellectual culture. 

(3). The handwriting must be good? If so, that 
dispores of “* penmanship” as a branch of educa 
tion too often neglected in later years, or else turn- 
ed over to the commercial colleges or some special- 
ists. Penmanship should be thoroughly taughs 
and practiced in our common schools from the very 
beginning. This is a truism that will never wear 
out. 

(4). The ability to build language out of well- 
constructed sentences is needful. Certainly, but to 
get the ability of making such sentences at all 
times, there must have been oft repeated attempts 
at making them, there must have been the study of 
good models, and the avoidance of bad English. In 
other words, Grammar (so-called) and Composition 
must have been studied—not necessarily from text- 
books, but according to the analogies and necessi- 
ties of our living English tov gue. 

(5). Correct spelling must be observed. This in 
itself requires in early life a vast amount of drill in 
the actual spelling of words--a daily written exer- 
cise of some kind from the first day of school in 
connection with the blackboard, charts, or primer, 
up to the mort difficult analysis and outlines of 
higher branches. According to the now universal 
dictum, we learn to spell by spelling. 

(6). Correct punctuation and capitalization must 
alsu be familiar to pupils , and they will become so, 
almost incidentally , 1f the other branches of langu- 
age culture are followed, as heretofore mentioned. 

To sum up, then, our ‘‘ meager curriculum ” has 
swelled so as to cover the following branches neces- 
sary to any education: Cultivation of the attention, 
of the understanding or perception, of a right men- 
tul habit, of the memory, penmanship, composition, 
grammar, spelling, reading, arithmetic, geography, 
and history. With a good knowledge of these, 
surely most anyone will concede to the owner the 
possession of means of unlocking all the different 
apartments in the storehouse of knowledge 

AN Indian lad, whose age is about eighteen years, 
made his way from the far West to Carlisle, 
Pa., that he might obtain an education at the school 
there. He left home with $2.75, and by the time 
that small sum had been expended, he had reached 
the Mississippi River. Then by walking for days 
together and getting un occasional ride ona freight 








“has seen and thus form a strong sentiment in the 


I hope it will soon become a thing of the past,” 


train, he made the rest of the long trip. 
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DISCIPLINE. 
By E. W. C. 








Last June I visited an old friend who has a priv- 
ate school on the banks of the Hudson. 1 found 
the boys assembled in a neat sechool-room, and 
everything was in excellent order. At tke close of 
the morning exercises the principal read off a list 


of delinquents and the punishment: 
John Jones, late: 20 minutes. 
Henry Smith, disorder: 30 rainutes, 


Pcter Thomson, staying out too long: 10 minutes. 


Then school was dismissed. 


‘‘ What are the delingents to do?’ I said, seeing 


all marched out. 
‘Come and see,” said the principal. 


Near by was « shed, with a wide piazza. Here 
the delinquents came, and each seized a gun and 


thrown forward when the right, foot is advanced; 
the left shoulder when the left foot-so.on. The 
knee is often bent too much. Teach them that at 
this word “ Halt” the foot.that is behind is brought 
up to the other—‘‘ Halt” is usually given when the 
right foot is to be brought up. 

Call off ‘‘ Right,” “Left,” until the marching is 
done accurately in every respect. Be in no hurry. 

2. Teach next to walk in common or slow time: 
this is 90 steps per minute. Get a string 17.58 
inches long and tie a stone to it and hold it like a 
pendulum, and it will beat 90 beats per minute. 
Count with the pendulum ‘‘one,” two,” ‘‘one.” 
* two.” etc., and sthrt the line with “left.” “right,” 
etc. When this is learned, count for them ‘ one,” 
“two,” and then rive “he command ‘squad, for- 
ward, common time--march.” As they march, take 
up the count. Practice upon this until the rate is 
well fixed in the mind of the pupils. 

3, For quick time, shorten the pendulum to 9.78 


shouldered it (looking at the clock), began to parade inches, there being 110 steps taken ina minute. Set 


up and down in asoldier-like manner, saluting the 


principal when they passed him. 


‘‘My assistant will supervise them—but they 


need little.” 
** Do they like it?” 


the pendulum in motion and count *‘ one,” ‘‘ two,” 
and start the time with ‘‘left,” “‘ right,” ete. When 
this is learned, give the command ‘‘squa<d, for- 
ward, quick time—march.” 

4. When you desire to halt the column, give the 


“No, nor do they dislike it; they know that it|C@Utionary word '' squad ” as the right foct strikes 


does them good.” 
**Does it cause them to refrain from disorder, 
etic. ?” 
*\Oh, yes! you saw the disorder; I have really 
nothing to complain of.” 


the ground, and then follow it with ‘‘ Halt” when 
their places have b2en taken; by this means the 
right foot will be brought up to the side of the left 
and all will be regular. 

5. The driil so far has had the position of the 


‘Ta whatidoes the excellence of thin ‘standing |O4y in view. This must be the main point; then 


guard’ consist ?” 

** The! boys march up and down in a certain way; 
they repeal. a good exercise until it becomes a habit. 
Now, a' good habit, as of standing straight and 
carrying one’s self properly, reverts on the mind. 
If it was something useless or degrading, it would 
havea bad effect. When the weather is fine there 
are places where they ‘stand guard’ out of doors.” 

Speaking of this to another teacher, he says: ‘'I 
have asimilar plan. I helieve that it is important 
to get the body into habits of deine things right. 
I punish a boy by requiring him to march up and 
down, standing in the very hest attitude possible, 
He mvst make his turns in military style. If he 
fails after fifty marchings, the penalty is doubled. 
Then again I have a boy walk up on the stage and 
make a bow toan imaginary audience, ten, twenty, 
or thirty times. Then they practice coming in, shut- 
ting the door, and sitting down in a graceful way 
ten, twenty, or thirty times. Then they draw on 
the blackboard parallel marks two inches long, at 
the distance of «ne inch from each other. (This is 
susceptible of many variations). All that is given 
outis physical or semi physival and trains the indi 
vidual. I find he grows in obedience. He gets his 
powers into submission to habit.” 

This suject is very suggestive, it seems to me: 
it certainly needs investigation. I have learned 
not to give out /essons as a punishment; it fails to 
train, and it causes dislike of study. 





For the 8cHO: L JO.! NAL, 
MARCHING.—LI. 


In marching, we must consider the time, direc- 
tion and sfep. There is slow or ordinary speed of 
walking, quick and double quick; the direction is 
usually in a straight line, xcept in wheeling; the 
step must be uniform. and about 22 or 23 inches for 
ordinary school-boys, perhaps 20 inches. 

1. Arrange the pupils in a line and call out “‘ At- 
tention ”’—‘* Left.” At the word ‘Left,” the left 
foot will be carried forward one pace. The teacher 
then calls out “Right.” This brings the right foot 
forward one pace. Let the pupil pause on each 
step till the body is perfectly steady. 

As they march, see that the body has the position 
described for *‘ Attention” (No. 1); the shoulders 
must be square. the toes turned out, the ioot car- 
ried close to the grovnd and planted flat. If you 
necd to correct faults call “Halt,” and say 





‘straighten up,” “* stepping too long” or ‘‘stepping 
too short,” and point out who it is. Then look at 


comes the turnings and the step, but .in these the 
position of the body must not be overlooked. 

6. Do not make the drill long and tiresome. Use 
animated and cheerful tones. Do not be cross; 
make it a pleasing occasion. 

7. If you have a room large enough for marching 
you are fortunate; if you have not, use a level 
yard. 

8. Do not use guns; they are the last thing. The 
obj« ct is discipline and prompt obedience. 





For the ScHOoT. JOURNAL. 
THE **NOTE” PRCBLEM. 





F. F. Barrows, of Brown School, Hartford, Ct., 
sends this solution. 
“A. gave his note for $1,000. payable in eight 
years, at six per cent. If he pays the interest an- 
nually, to what rate is this equivalent if the same 
amount of interest had been paid at the end of the 
time ¢” 
The question may be stated thus: The annual 
interest on $1,000 for eight years, at six per cent., 
is equivalent to the simple interest on $1,000 for 
eight years at a percent. The annual intercst is 
the simple interest for eight years; plus the simple 
interest on the first seven payments, the first tor 
seven years, the last for one year; the average being 
for four years each, equivalent to twenty-eight 
years on one payment. The simple interest on $1,000 
for eight yeers, at six per cent.—$1,000 x .06 x 8= 
#480—plus the simple interest on $60 for twenty- 
eight years—$60 x .06 x 28=$100.80—is $580.80, the 
annual interest. By the conditions of the problem, 
this $580.80 is also the simple interest on $1,000 for 
eight years, at x per cent. Since the interest for 
eight years, $580.50 is .5808 of $1,000 the principal, 
it follows that the interest for one year must be } 
of .5808 of the principal, which is .0726 of the prin- 
cipal. As the number of hundreths that the in- 
terest for one year is of the principal is the rate per 
cent., it appears that the rate per cent. is 7.26. 
Proof.—The simple iaterest on $1,000 for eight 
years, at 7.26 per cent.—$1,000x.0726 x 8=$580.80— 
is equal to the annual interest. [Miss O. P. Close, 
Belvidere, Ill., also sends an equivalent solution.— 
Ep.] 





A mixture of forty parts of chalk, fifty of resin, 
and four of linseed. oil, melted together, and one 
part of copper, and finally one part of sulphuric 
acid added to it, and applied hot to wood with a 
brush, is said to render the surface as hard as 





the shoulders—the right shoulder is apt to be 
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FOUR TESTS OF THE DEVELOPING 
SYSTEM. 


In tho course of ‘a lecture on the developing sys- 
tem of education, Karl Froebel. nephew of Fred. 
erich Froebel, said that the tests which he would 
apply to any class in a good primary school which 
had been instructed in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of this system were these: 

First.—Let the teacher be unexpectedly called 
from his class and just have time to give his pupils 
something to do. On his return, after fifteen or 
twenty minutes absence. he will find his pupils stil! 
at work, and the class in about the same order in 
which he left it. If not, the teacher is not yet 
master of the developing system. 

Second.—Every one of the pupils will like to go 
to school and will liké‘all his lessons, and will like 
learning quite as much as playing. 

Third.—All'the pupils of the class will make uni- 
form progres in every branch taught, the differ- 
ence being only in the degree of cleverness, that is. 
quickness, precision and breadth, or compass of 
memory. 

Fourth.—All this will be effected without punish- 
ments or rewards, the simple expression of the 
teacher’s disapproval or satisfaction having s1ffi- 
cient moral power. No discioline will be required 
for order or attention in the lessons’ Deception 
and lies are unknown. The moral consequences of 
the pupil's own actions ar all the rewards or cor- 
rectives required. 

The means by which these results are obtained 
are all indicated by nature. What is the only 
thing that the child under five or six years of age 
cares about. after his anim»! wants have been sup- 
lied? Play. This is a natural desire and shoul: 
be cherished and Cirected, not opposed, as is too 
often done. It is because the child is not allowed 
to play at the proper time that the desi~e crops out 
and causes trouble afterwards. The business then 
of the Kindergurten is to teach the child to play— 
to direct his play--so that it may benefit him as 
much as possible. 

By the time the child has reached his seventh 
year he begins to wanifest a new desire. Wha‘ is 
it? Itistolearn. Not unt] then, should he be re 
quired to learn. then the work of the primary 
school begins. What should he learn is the next 
question, and again nature points out the answer 
by showing what he wishes to learn. Watch him 
and you will find him singing. beating time, rhym- 
ing, Crawing, talking and asking questions. There- 
fore teach him music, drawing, poetry. expres- 
sion for his thoughts, and knowledge of the things 
around him. As his faculties are exercised upon 
these things, the power of thinking »nd the imagi 
nation begin to grow and the child is able to thi k 
Labout the forms, kinds, qualities, and relations of 
objects. Hence the fitnese of object lessons. 

These subjects presented in the proper way will 
interest the child and make him as happy 1s did 
his play in the Kindergarten.. The arrangement 
made by Froebel of these subjects for the primary 
class is as follows: 

**One lesson of form drvwing, and drawing or 
modelling geometrical figures, with explanations 
and combinations daily; one lesson of singing, 
writing music, learning some musical instrument; 
one lesson of poetry: or writing, reading, or relat 
ing stories; or in one foreign language which is at 
once written, spoken, and sung; one lesson on the 
objects —first, of geography, with pictures and pic- 
ture drawing. later continued as lessons on the ob- 
jects of society or bistory, which it may be observ- 
ed, are all ideal, while those of geography are reai. 
To these four daily lessons must be added one hour 
of instructive mechanical, or industrial work, and 
one hour of gymnastic games and dancing. Dis- 
cipline is practiced between the Icssons by calis- 
thenic exercises and driliing.” 

Human nappinete to Froebel’s mind depended on 
the full development, of ull the innate faculti:s. 
Those facultics are developed by exercise in the 
way indicated by nature. Forcing children to learn 
names of abstract ideas, and of things of which 
they have no knowledge, stupifies instead of deve!- 
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for the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
TEACHING PRIMARY Ni UMBERS, NO, 1, 


‘By GLENRore McQueen. 

“The good old way” was not td bother thé child 
with the subject of arithmetic prior to his third or 
fourth year in school, The new way is to com- 
mene to teach him something about numbers on 
the first school day. 

The plan proposed is not original with us; but so 
successful is its practice in the schools of this city 
that we urge our fellow teachers to try it. 

Have a table about twelve feet long, covered 
with some kind of cloth, to deaden the sound. 
Have the pupils surround the table in groups of 
ten. Assume any number which you desire to 
develop. Have a. sufficient number of blocks, 
which, for convenience in handling, are six inches 
long by one the other’ ways. Give each pupil a 
number of blocks corresponding to the number to 
be developed. Each: child now. learns by actual 
operation to build up, tear down; and separate the 
number into its factors in every way conceivable to 
the skillful teacher, 

To develop numbers to ten is sufficient work for 
the first year; but at the expiration of that time 
the average child car tell all the different modifi- 
cations of numbers under ten with a readiness that 
will rival a mathematical professor. 

By the old method we were taught the multipli- 
cation table so that the mere mentivun of the factors 
of a number suggested their prodact. The devel- 
ing system goes further, and unconsciously the 
child becomes familiar, with the Addition table, the 
Subtraction table, the Multiplication table, and the 
Division. table. The first year’s work completes a 
solid foundation on which to build the weighty sci- 
ence of numbers. 

This method of teaching objectively is not an 
obscure one. The pupil delights in the practice, 
and by it he is prepared to form clear conceptions 
of the four fundamental rules ..of arithmetic. He 
has acquired his knowledge with his eyes open, 
and has verified his conclusions hundreds of times 
by actual experiment. Instead of being obliged to 
count on his fingers to arrive at a conclusion, con- 
stant,drill has prepared him with a ready answer 
to any of the different modifications of the numbers 
he has passed over. The process is the natural one, 
and by its use many of the discouragements and in- 
accuracies of the old way are avoided, 

After the first year blocks may be abandoned; 
but the developing system should be continued 
during the four primary yeais in connection with 
the text-books, 








For the SCHOOL JOURNAL. 
HOW TO SECURE PUNCTUALITY.—I. 


Promptness, or punctuality, is not really a natu- 
ral animal instinct. It involves the ideas of time 
and space in relation to certain expected results. It 
is the outcome of a kind of reasoning power that 
makes obvious the benefits that will accrue from 
its exercise. It is therefore a habit of the human 
kind, especially when practiced in connection with 
duty or pleasure. Common animals can be taught 
to be punctual) and they often seem to become so 
naturally, but dloser observation shows that it is 
largely mechanical with them. They may expect 
something agreeable, as food, ete., at particular 
times; but this is merely a physical habit, involving 
nothing of a mental or moral nature whatever. But 
with man, punctuality is one of the well-founded 
laws of his prosperity and happiness. He must be 
tought this, however, in order to realize its full 
value, and not be left to infer it as a negative prop- 
osition by harsh experience with the world. 

Hence, promptness at school is not only neces- 
sary fur the good order and completion ‘of a full 
day’s work in the school-room, but it is of vital 
eee te in Tr a right habit of 

e 


Although every one will bianpuile dion facts, yet 


there is no question of the school-room so old and 


yet so new—none that is so constantly us : 


“What are you.going to do abourit ?” The follow- 
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cessfully, too. Here are methods from which every 
teacher can at least select one as an cxperiment for 
her school, and the thinking instructor can com- 
bine many of them to great advantage: 
(1.) “* Keep the names of the tardy on the board.” 
(2.) ‘‘ By using tardy list, and requiring purils to 
give excuse or make up thetime.” 8.) “By requir 
ing each to bring a written excuse.” (4.) ‘* Unne- 
cessary tardiness is made up.” (5.) “By keeping the 
same time—that is, keeping our clocks together.” 
(6.).* By sending word to the parents.” (7.) “I 
send a monthly report to tho parents.” (6.) ‘* By 
making school attractive,” (9.) ‘‘ By being prompt 
myself.” (10.) “‘By offering prizes.” (11.) ‘‘By inter- 
esting opening exercises, and love of the work.” 
(12.) “Give them tickets each day not tardy, and 
then try to have a good report.” 
‘“*T get acquainte with the parents of my pupils. This 
precludes the possibility of any trouble. Co-operation 
is a grand principle, in school as elsewhere. 

‘Leey'A. Yenves.” | 
“This is our method, although we have a private 
school, and the method may apply only to such schools, 
Tardy pupils pay one dime into the library fund every 
time they are late. “We adopted this plan in Sept., 1882, 
and though the library fund has grown very rapidly 
from this cause, we are not troubled with tardiness. 

J. BRECKENRIDGE.” 
‘* I had last year an attendance of 994%, while another 
in an adjoining district had 100¢. We use R. W. Mc: 
Kee’s National Bank of Knowledge? If amy teacher de- 
sires to know more about it, 1 am willing to give any 
information I can,, J.A, McoCarrerty, Allegheny, Pa.” 
“ Four winters ago, I procured a school in Central 
Ohio, which had the name of being the worst school in 
that region of country, simply because it had been kept 
by other persons like myself, not worthy of the name 
‘teacher.’ I thought I was monarch and must govern 
with the iron rule of despotism, I introduced the ‘gad’ 
and ‘dunce block.’ The consequence was, my scholars 
bégan to distrust mé; would come late of a morning, 
if they came at all. Soon they began to play truant; 
would leave'at noon and would not come back before 
recess, if at all. When they did come I would use the 
rod, But the next spring I attended a Normal School 
for four months, and had by this time begun to seé 
where the trouble was, Lest winter I left the rod and 
dunce-box in the garret of bygones, and put away that 
dark scowl that had rested on my brow before. I greeted 
my scholars with a kind good-morning; they were al+ 
ways found at their places. This winter I, ive amon 
my pupils, talk with them and their parents, and labo 
with them in building characters that will stand the 
test of eternity. M. A. McLeaxk. 


. The teacher who would insure punctuality must al- 
ways be punctual himself; not in theory but in daily 
practice. There are many aids to secure this desirable 
end, viz., he must be social, firm, and courteous. Make 
your exercises so interesting to the pupils that they will 
think it a privation to lose a recitation, a reading, or 
any Other exercise of their classes. Treat all the pupils 
alike ; show your pupils by your deeds that you are their 
friend, and that you aré ready and willing to assist 
them at any time, before school hours, after school 
hours, at recess. or st noon. Comverse with them fre 
quently on any subject in which they may have an in- 
terest: suggest general exercises of some kind; ask 
quertions about local, national, and importact foreign 
affairs, to be amswered|soon. The teacher may falk 
order, justice, propriety, respect, honor, and want of 
punotuality, it will have no effect upon his pupils, if he 
fails to practice what he teaches,. If one happens to 
stand in the road of a certain farmer I know, his ‘‘ Get 
out the way !’ in a loud voice is sufficient to ‘clear the 
track.’ Some teachers attempt to ‘draw’ in this manner. 
Children have a human nature ; donot pervert it. Teach- 
ers must lead humanely, continually, ard punctually. 
l'In my experience of more than thirty years as a teacher, 
I have been three times tardy. A. M. Brown. 





NOTEWORTHY EVENTS. 





WITH HINTS FOR TEACHERS. 

Nov. 8.—Ninety-ninth birthday of Sir Moses Montefiore, cele- 

brated at bis home in Ramsgate, England. Who whet what is 
hisrace? For what is he distinguished? 
Nov, 10.—The 400th anni: ersary of Martin Luther's birth cele- 





ing extracts,from letters by practical teachers tell 


brated in Europe and America. [What can you tell about him ?] 


— eT 
EXAMINATION QUESTIONS. 


GRAMMAR. 

wen the poly no Ride (or the past i zireardinty 1874-83 in the ex. 
they as = whole and enter ¢ apesy | a cf rE 
operate thelttek h~ io oo! trom tbe Bata - yt ) Bebook 
AS there are 13 000 000 pupils in the New York Pubiic Behvois no 
questions of this nature are so 8. 

1., Of what does syntax omet ? What is the sub- 
ject of a sentence ? What are the principal parts of 
a verbi. Why called, principal parts? Define an 
irregular verb, 

2.. Arrange im tabular form the principal parts 
of the verbs cost, hang, plead, slink, set, shine, for- 
bear, spit,.thrive, shear. If any of these are re- 
gularly formed, indicate this. by copital Ry, as in 
the grammars. 

3. Give a synopsis of the verb sfrike in the second 
person, singular, \of the tenses of the indicative and 
potential moods, solemn or ancient style. 

4. Parse. the italicized words in the following 
sentence: “‘The illustrated library of travel, ex 
ploration and adventure has been the means of 
furnishing the public with much information bearing 
upon the geography, history and customsof distant 
and partially unknown countries.” 

5. Correct the errors in the following: sentences, 
and give the rules of syntax violated : 

(a) The whole. need nota physician, but them 

that are cick. 

(6b) Will you tell me who you take me.to be ? 

(c) Nobody will ever entrust themselves to 

that boat again. 

(d) If you can wait till tomorrow, I will con- 

sider of it. 

(e) The richness of their arms, and apparel 

were conspicuous, 
6. What is the difference between a. preposition 
and a conjunction, and between an adjective and 
an adverb? Make one sentence containing these 
four parte of speech, and write under each exa:aple, 
prep., conj., adj., adv., as the case may be. 
7. Define an active verb,.a passive verb. Make 
a short sentence in which both forms are. used. 
‘8. How,is the plural of nowns regularly forn.ed ? 
Name at least five plurals that are exceptions to 
this rule. 
9. In how many ways may the word that be used 
asa part.of speech, and what are they? Make 
very short sentences illustrating the various uses 
of the words. 
10. State the differenco between a conjunctive 
adverb andaconjunction. Make a sentence showiug 
the proper use of a conjunctive adverb. 

11. In how many and what ways may the plural 
of nouns be formed ? Give an example of each. 

12, What is the difference between a pronoun and 
a pronominal adjective? Write a short sentence 
of not less than two lines introducing an example 
of each of those parts of speech. 

18. In what ways can the gender of nouns be ex- 
pressed? Give two examples of each of the dif- 
ferent modes. 

14. What is the infinitive mood? In how many 
and what ways can it be used in a sentenve? 

15. Parse the following words in italics: 

From seenes like these old Scotia’s grandeur 
springs, 
That makes her loved at home, revered abroad ; 
Princes and lords are but the breath of kings, 
‘** An honest man’s the noblest work of God.” 

16. Construct a complex sentence, one member of 
which must coptain an adverbial phrase. 

17. Write. asynopsis of the verb ‘‘strike” in the 
second person singular of al] the tenses in the active 
voice, ancient or solemn style. Arrange thisnea.ly, 
naming the tenses and moods in erder. 

18. Correct the errors in the following sentences, 
and give the reasons for the corrections: 

(a), Gravitation is where one body attracts an- 
other. 

(6) Henry is not tall like I am, 

(c) If you will go I will pay thy expenses. 

(d) Whethcr or no this is the man which com- 
mitted the burglary is uncertain. 

(e) Nearly a thousand head of cattle was trans- 





Nov. 13.—Several districts in Servia declared in a state of 
on account of armed rebellion. | Where is Servia?] 
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19. Analyse the following sentence: The most 
mischievous liars are those who keep on the verge 
of truth. 

20, What is meant by the “principal parts” of a 
verb? Give the principal part of ‘‘wring, catch, 
forsake, go, speak, swim, lend.” 

21. In how many and what ways is Gender ex- 
prsssed in English ? 

Give three examples of each mode of forma- 
tion. 

22. How are adjectives regularly compared ? 

Give four examples of irregular comparison. 

23. Parse the words 1n italics in the following 
lines: 

‘‘On parent knees, a naked, new-born child. 

Weeping, thou sat’st while all around thee 
smiled ; 

So live that, sinking in thy last long sleep, 

Thou then may’st smile, while all around thee 
weep.” 

24. Analyze the last two lines of the preceding 
stanza. ¢ 

25. What is a Finite Verb ? 

Make a sentence of at least twelve words, con- 
taining a Finite Verb, and underline the 
verb. 

What is the Infinitive Mood ? 

Make a sentence of at least fifteen words, con- 
taining a verb in the Infinitive Mood, and 
underline the Infinitive. 

26. What is a Defective Verb ? 

Give an example. 

What is a Passive Verb ? 

Give an example. 

What is a Compound Active Verb ? 

Give an example. 

What is the difference between an Intransitive 
and a Passive Verb? 

27. Correct the errors in the following sentences: 
We sorrow not as them that have no hope. 
Notice is hereby given to every person to pay 

their taxes. 

If we have any victuals left, we will help you 
eat it. 

That is a better furnished room than any in the 
house. 

Washington was given the command of a 
division. 

28. Construct a complex sentence of not less than 
twenty-five words, and underline all the words of 
the dependent clause. 

29. Give a definition of a sentence, and also of its 
subject and predicate. 

30. State what is meant by an active verb; what 
by a passive verb. Illustrate by a sentence con- 
taining both forms. 

31. Give synopsis (second person singular), of the 
active voice of an English verb (to strike). 

32. In how many ways is gender expressed in 
English ? Give an example of each. 

33. How is the plural of nouns formed in English ? 
Give one example of each way. 

34. Give principal parts of the verbs tall, know, 
begin, fly, strike, shine. 

35. Parse the italicized words in the following 


About him ewercised heroic games 
The unarmed youth of heaven. But o’er their 
heads Celestial armory, shield, helm, and 
spear, 
Hung bright, with diamond flaming, and with 
gold. 
36. Correct tho errors in the following sentences, 
and give the reason for each correction: 
(a) He that cometh unto me, I will in no wise 
cast out. 
(6) ‘The train of our ideas are often interrupted. 
(c) Of all their ill habits idleness is the most 
incorrigible. 
(d) He acted much wiser than his neighbors. 
(e) If he is but discreet, he will succeed. 
37. Analyze the sentence: 
“Who could guess 
If evermore should meet those mutual eyes, 
Since upon night. so sweet such awful morn 
could rise ?” ; 
88. Parse the following words in italics: 


** Romans, countrymen, and lovers ! hear me for 
my cause, and be silent that you may hear; believe 
me for mine honur, and have respect unto mine 
honor, that you may believe; censure me in your 
wisdom, and awake your senses that you may the 
better judge.” 

89. Analyze the sentence: 

‘* Pray for the living in whose heart 
The struggle between right and wrong, 
Is raging terrible and strong.” 

40. Parse the following words in italics: 

‘tT seem to have been only like a boy playing on 
the sea-shore, and diverting myself in now and 
then finding a smoother pebble or a prettier shell 
than ordinary, whilst the great ocean of truth lay 
all undiscovered befor3 me.” 

41. Write the following sentences with the errors 
corrected; and give the reasons for such correc- 
tions: ; 

(a) What signifies fair words without charit- 
able deeds / 


(b) The next New-year’s day, I shall be at 
school a year. 


(c) You may choose either of these three books 
on the table. 


(d) Send the multitude away that it may goand 
buy itself food. 


(e) The carpenter periormed the work agreeable 
to his promise. 

42. Analyze the following sentence :— 

‘*The most singular fact of all is that he should 
have allowed himself under the circumstanves, to 
be so deceived.” 

43. Parse the words italicised in the sentence :— 

“‘ Anger is a thing that those who live under us, 
suffer more from than those who live with us.” 

44. Analyze the following sentence :— 

**In amoment, ten thousund persons, who crowd- 
ed the great hall, replied with a still louder shout, 
which made the old oaken roof crack ; and in an- 
other moment, the innumerable throng without 
set upa third huzza, which was heard at Teinple 
Bar. 

45. Parse the words italicised in sentence 54. 

46. Correct the following, giving in every case 
the reason for the correction. 

(a) ‘‘I cannot tell who to compare them to.” 

(6) ‘* Write upon your slates a list of the ten 
first nouns.” 

(c) ‘‘Everybody trembled for themselves or 
their friends.” 

(d) “‘The mechanism of clocks and watches 
were wholly unknown.” 

(e) ‘Either a pestilence ora famine, a victory 
or a defeat, an oracle of the gods or the elo- 
quence of a daring leader, were sufficient to 
impel the Gothic arms.” 

47. (a) Which of the parts of speech have modifi- 

cations ? 

(6) What are moods ? 

(c) What is an irregular verb? Give an ex- 
ample. 

(d) What is the difference between a participial 
adjective and a participle ? 

(e) What is a complex sentence ? 

48. Analyze the sentence : 

‘* But when thou doest alms, let not thy left hand 
know what thy right hand doeth.” 

49. Parse the words italicized in the foregoing 
sentence. 

50. (a) Construct a complex declarative sentence. 

subject, Winter. 

(6) Construct » compound sentence :—subject, 
The Telegraph, 

(c) Construct an interrogative sentence of not 
less than ten words. 

51. Correct the following sentences, and give in 
each case the reason for the correction :— 

(a) The whole neei not a physician, but them 
that are sick. 

(6) Each of which have stamped their own im- 
press on the character of the people. 

(c) In depicting of character this writer is little 
better than a mannerist. 

(d) We will send either of those three books on 
payment of the advertised price. 





(e) I am afraid of the man dying before the 
doctor can come, s 


52. What is a participle? a participial adjective) 
@ participial noun ? a clause? a sentence ? 

53. Construct asentence containing not less thay 
twenty words, under each of the three followin 
heads—a, b,c: 

(a) A complex interrogative sentence with 4, 
object clause; choose one of the three subjects. 
High Bridge, Broadway. Brooklyn. 

(6) A complex declarative sentence with a 
object clause ; choose one of the three subjects 
patriotism, obedience, honesty. 

(c) A compound declarative sentence with ap 
adjective clausein both members : choose one 
of the three subjects ; Columbus, Washing. 
ton, Lincoln. 

54. Analyze, 

Under a spreading chestnut tree 
The village smithy stands; 

The smith, a mighty man is he, 
With large and sinewy haads ; 


And the muscles of his brawny arms 
Are strong as iron bands. 


55. Parse, smith, he, under, as und bands. 

56. Correct the errors (if any) in the following 
sentences, and give the reasons for such correc. 
tions : 

(a) The crowd was so great that the judges with 
difficulty made their way through them. 

(6) Good order in our affairs, not mean saving. 
produce great profits to those who use them. 

(c) He is like a beast of prey who destroys with 
pity. 

(d) He would not be persuaded but what I was 
greatly in fault. 

(e) Icame to see you because I knew you was 
my old master’s friend. 

57. In how many ways may ‘‘ that” be used asa 
part of speech ¢ Form separate sentences illustrat- 
ing the different uses of ‘‘ that.” 

58. (a)Reconstruct and correct the follo-ving : 

maximim for that was his Name though born on 
the Territories of the Empire descended from a 
Mixed Race of Barbarians his father was a goth 
and his Mother of the nation of the alani. 

(6) When corrected and reconstructed, analyze 
your work to prove its correctness, giving 
only the subjects, predicates and modifiers in 
the simplest manner, and stating the kind of 
sentences you have constructed. 

(c) Parse the subjects and predicates for the 
purpose of ascertaining their agreement. 

59. (a) Change the third person singular, pres- 
ent indicative active of the verb “ bring’ to the 
passive form. 

(6) Give the perfect infinitive of the verb 
“oe come. ” 

(c) Give the the third person pluperfect indica- 
tive active of the verb ‘‘ go.” 

(d) Give the second person plural of pluperfect 
indicative passive of the verb *‘ raise.” 

60. ‘‘ Havel nofriend? quoth he.” Parse the 
italicized words. 

61 Construct asimple sentence from the -follow. 
ing propositions. (Notice that the main proposition 
is the fourth :) 

(a) I believed Thomas to be my friend. 

(6) I depended on him for help. 

(c) I had no anxiety about the future. 

(d) I left my home for America. 

(e) I left in the month of June, 1860. 


62. Correct the errors in the following sentences 
and give a reason for each correction. 

(a) He, indeed, would be a useful policeman, 
that should detect all the rogues tbat were 
found in every part of the city. 

(6) Iam the man that has protected thine in 
fancy and have ever loved thee with parental 
affection. 

-(e) Thereis no other measure here than this ten 
feet pole. 

(d) We could neither find the 
sons by whom the goods 

(e) With theretarn of spring 


nor the per- 
been concealed. 


came four martins, 


who were evidently the same which had been 
bred under those eaves the previous year. 
63. Name the following sentences, but do not 
analyze them. Do not re-write the sentences : 
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(b) ‘‘Now, gentlemen,” said the Captain, “ Iam 
ready for business.” 

(c) How various, how animated, how full of in- 
terest and beauty is the scene before us ! 

(d) He was, on the one hand, neither too much 
elated by the greatest prosperity ; nor, on the 
other, was he greatly depressed by the severest 
misfortune. 

(e) People should reason themselves into good 
humor before imposing themselves on their 
friends. 

64. The following sentence is first to be named, 
and the chief parts, with their relation or depend- 
ence, are to be pointed out. Connectives are also 
to be given. Analyze minutely only that part be- 
ginning with the word “‘whose.” 

““ Here, no doubt, statistics of the former com- 
merce of Salem might be discovered, and memori- 
als of her princely merchants—old King Derby— 
old Bi'ly Gray—old Simon Forrester, and many 
another magnate in his day ; whose powdered head, 
however, was scarcely in the tomb before the 
mountain-pile of wealth began to dwindle.” 

65. Parse the words italicized in the following 
sentence, being particular to give their relation or 
dependence. No rules are to be given: 

‘* So when an angel by divine command, 

With rising tempests shakes a guilty land. 

(Such as of /ate o'er pale Britannia pas-ed,) 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast: 

And pleased the Almighty’s orders to perform, 

Rides on the whirlwind and directs the storm.” 

66. Write a letter from the following lettered 
points. Take a separate sheet forit. It is to be 
dated from New York, addressed to Thomas Wil- 
liams, and signed Allan Campbell. The body of the 
letter must not be less than fifteen lines, and the 
whole letter must be on one page. Be careful not 
to sign your own name. Notice that penmanship, 
punctuation, the use of capitals, and neatness of 
arrangement will be tested by this exercise: 

(a) The Brooklyn Bridge—the general topic of 
conversation. 

(b) Its great height—why necessary. 

(c) Its great length—its termini near the City 
Hall in each city—this fact connected with its 

height. 

(d) It is a suspension bridge—why necessary to 

have this kind of a bridge? 

(e) Facilities for crossing it. 

(f) Advantages it possesses over the ferry. 


GOLDEN THOUGHTS. 


(These can be used by the live teacher after mo: 
or they can be written out and | ne ed —— 
one may be written on the black. 

HANDSOME is that madioohee caasseietadati 

Our content is our best having.—SHAKESPEARE. 

HAVE more than thou showest, 
Speak less than thou knowest.— SHAKESPEARE. 

I DARE do ail that may become a man: 

Who dares do more, is none.—SHAKESPEARE. 

‘Tis the mind that makes the body rich.—SHakeE- 
SPEARE. 

It is well to think well. 
—Horace MANN. 

In this world a man must be either anvil or ham- 
mer.—LONGFELLOW. 

WHATEVER is worth doing at all is worth doing 
well. —CHESTERFIELD. 

To be honest, is to be one man picked out of ten 
thousand.—SHAKESPEARE. 

THAT action is best which procures the greatest 
happiness for the greatest numbers. 

Some books are to be tasted; others to be swal- 
lowed ; and some few to be chewed and digested.— 
Bacon. 

Can you suppose there is any harm in looking as 
cheerful, and being as cheerful, as our poor circum- 
stances will permit ? Do I see anything in the way 
T'm made which calls upon me to be a snivelling, 
solemn, whispering chap, sneaking about as if I 
couldn’t help it, and expressing myself in a most 
unpleasant snuffiet On the contrary, don't I see 
every reason why I shouldn't }—DicgENs, 








CK 


It is divine to act well. 





EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





NEW YORK CITY. 

Art Stupents’ Lzacue.—The second reception of this 
season was held Saturday evening, Nov. 10, in the rooms 
of the Art League, No. 38 West Fourteenth Street. A 
large number of students and members with their 
friends were present, examining the studies and pic- 
tures on the walls by well-known artists. A portrait 
bust by J. S. Hartley and some new photographs after 
Botticelli were also exhibited. Walter Shirlaw sent a 
number of works—a study of a yellow harvest-field, 
with figures; a sunlight effect on a hill-side, with a 
single figure and an Italian kitchen interior. George 
Inness, sent a woodland landscape, with the figures of 
a boy and girl; a study of a bit of flat pasture, with 
trees and a brook in the foreground; a twilight land- 
scape, and a forest effect, with figures. William M. 
Chase sent a large picture representing an orchard and 
kitchen garden, with peasant girls in Dutch costume, 
and several charming sketches. C. Y. Turner sent 
several landscapes and sea-shore studies, some with 
figures, and the head of a man in armor. Willian Sar- 
tain sent a large head of a Moor, a landscape, a study 
of an Arab cemetery, and a study from the life. C. F. 
Ulrich sent a picture of a man etching and one of an 
old woman at a spinning wheel. Robert Blum sent 
two studies—a landscape, with the figures of a girl and 
a cow, and a girl seated on a chair. The League was 
well remembered by its friends and the display was 
worthy of the occasion. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Sout CaRoLina.—Supt. Johnson has wrought won- 
ders in the public schools of Columbia. There are now 
over 1,000 children, black and white, in attendance. 

Iowa.—For years there has been a want of harmony 
in the Agricultural College at Ames, and jast spring a 
determined effort was made to oust President A. 8. 
Welch. In complications that followed, Prof. Geddes 
was dismissed, and Prof. Bessey resigned. President 
Welch took a trip to Europe. Trouble is again brewing. 
There will be a change in the presidency, probably. 

New Havsen.—In addition to Mr. Dwight’s school, 
previously mentioned in the JOURNAL, Principal French 
is also testing the new plan. He now has a small class 
of voluntary pupils at work from 3.30 to 4 P.M., learn- 
ing to handle the saw, the hammer, etc. Among the 
recent feats of this class was the laying of a house floor, 
as neatly as it could be done by a good carpenter. Much 
enthusiasm prevails, and the practice is found to add to 
their mental diligence instead of detracting from it. 
Thus the seed (of hand training) is being sown. 

Grorcia.—The “American Missionary Association” 
of the South, from its headquarters in Atlanta, sends 
out a very excellent course of study for common schools, 
prepared by its Superintendent of Education, Albert 
Salisbury, A.M. It includes drawing, music, the im- 
°F | proved methods of teaching reading, language, and geo- 
graphy. It covers eight years of work—the common 
grades two years more of an ‘elementary Normal 
course,” and still two years more of a ‘‘ Higher Normal 
course.” There is also a supplementary course ‘“* Prepar- 
atory for college.” In each grade it recommends various 
good text-books, a choice of which is allowed. 

Iowa.—Supt. Wattawa, of Kewaunee Co., is a live 
man. He recommends a course of study for graduating 
in common schools. In his ‘‘ Teacher’s Term Report,” 
among many other pertinent questions, he asks the 
following: Number of visits from school officers? 
Has the board adopted a list of text books? What 
amount of time did you daily spend in study, preparing 
for your work? What educational papers have you 
read during the school year? Do you have general ex- 
ercises, and if so, what do you consider under the head ? 
What books from the teacher's library on the science 
and art of teaching have you read this year? Has 
teaching been to you a pleasure ora drudgery? How 
do you keep small pupilsemployed? What is the best 
feature of your school? Why? Whatis the worst fea- 
ture of your school? Why? Is your room properly 
ventilated? What branches beyond the course were 
taught? What inthe course can you not work? State 
the trouble. 

Penn.—Col. Parker recently addressed the teachers of }of 
Pittsburg, and was warmly introduced by Supt. Luckey. 
Since then, a “doctor” denounced Parker as an educa. 
tional crank, and Luckey asa hobbyist. A principal of 
that city, in a letter to the local papers, makes the fol- 
lowing, among many points, in reply: “It may be fairly 
questioned whether censure is not praise from one who 
stigmatizes as an educational crank a gentleman wivo ig 


the best and most favorably known educator, since the 
days of Arnold and Horace Mann. The same cry thatis 
being raised against Parker has been hurled against 
every reformer of educational methods from the remote 
past to the present. The views of Socrates, Pestalozzi, 
Froebel, Commenius, Arnold, and Horace Mann, had all 
to pass through the three stages which Stuart Mill pre- 
dicts forall true reforms, viz. : first ridicule : second, ex- 
mination, and third, adoption. Those condemn Parker 
most who are ignorant of the principles of education, or 
else, like the craftsmen of the goddess of Diana, fear 
that with new methods their occupation, like Othello’s, 
will be gone.” Those who know Mr. Luckey's work best 
are agreed that he is in many respects a model Superin- 
tendent—an organizer, vitalizer, harmonizer. He is 
justly held to be one of the six ablest, most practical, 
and most progressive superintendents in this country. 

Sunpay ScHOOLS.—As sectarian instruction is ban- 
ished from our public schools, there is a necessity of sup- 
plementing secular teachings by some form of special 
moral and religious instruction. This is very effectively 
done in our Sunday schools. So greatly have these 
grown, and embracing as they do pupils of all ages. 
from the almost infant up to the gray-haired man, their 
statistics are both startling and encouraging. Thusthere 
are over 800,000 teachers and 7,000,000 pupils in the 
Sunday schools of America! This exceeds the average 
daily attendance of all our public schools by nearly a 
million ! Here are facts for ecclesiastic epponents of our 
day schools to ponder. 

N. Y.—The Institute at Martinsburg was conducted 
by Profs. De Graff and Newell. Over 100 teachers were 
in attendance. Much enthusiasm was created near the 
close over a proposition of Prof. De Graff to unite with 
himself thiee other instructors and hold a four weeks’ 
institute at Lowville. Sixty teachers, pledging $10 
each, insured the success of this progressive plan. 

The recent Institute of Chautauqua County, held at 
Jamestown, showed an attendance of 820, the largest for 
ten years. Profs. Johonnot and Pooler were the special 
instructors, and they were ably assisted in making the 
Institute a success by Coms. Wicks and Swift. Judge 
Clinton, of Albany, and a son of Governor De Witt Clin- 
ton, addressed the meeting in a very forcible way. The 
evening exercises were made eajoyable by various pop- 
ular speakers and singers.—The Oswego County Insti- 
tute, at Sandy Creek, was the largest on record. Over 
800 in attendance. This is Prof. Lantry’s fourth or fifth 
visit to the County within three years ; they do not seem 
to tire of him. The good work organized two years 
ago at the Pulaski Institute is now felt. The Commis- 
missioners are very enterprising, energetic, well in- 
formed, and determined to use their power for the best 
interests of the schools and for raising the standard of 
teachers’ qualifications. A course of professional study 
has been marked out; it includes Parker's ‘‘Talks on 
Teaching.” 

FOREIGN. 

ENGLAND.—In London, a new special school has been 
started for the admirable purpose of opening to women 
a wider career of useful employment, | y training them 
for commercial clerkships. The scheme promises a great 
success. 

ARGENTINE REPUBLIC.—Education is making rapid 
progress in this country. For the last year an attend- 
ance of over 44,000 pupils was reported in the public 
schools. Buenos Ayres alone had 16,000 of these in 169 
schools of three teachers each. 


IraLy.—The fourth annual session of the National 
Association of Teachers was to have been held at An- 
cona—date not given—but, the city authorities not fur- 
nishing funds, a simple conference, in place of the larg- 
er gathering, was appointed to be held at Rome. 

Grrmany.—Prof. Braun, at Carlsruhe, lately outlined 
asystem of ‘‘electro-technical instruction” something 
like the following ;: A year and a half of mathematics, a 
good insight into analytical mechanics, practice in solv - 
ing the simpler problems of higher mathematics, ex- 
ercise in the use of the so-called principles of mechanics; 
in chemistry, a firmly-grounded knowledge of inorganic 
chemistry, such as can only be obtained by laboratory 
practice ; in physics, a clear and full understanding of 
the whole of ce warren physics ; a clear knowledge 

pon mathematical ciples 
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The Bator wit re reply to to lettergania questions that will be of gen’ 
= interest; but: erin observed: 
diigee oe one of ofthe a 
610 sa DEO BdtT! on one piece of paper and 
th ra ia le depen 1 Raalaaamao 
—_—————_ 

(1) lam a gtaduate of! a German ‘teachers’ ccnhena 
and have taught school for two years in Germany and 
eight years inthe State of New York.: I have united 
the ‘best German with the'best American methods! with 
success,’ Although I have a good vocabulary of words, 
I-at discouraged by'a strong German accent. That ac- 
cent works against me in applying for better positions. 
CanT overcome it? How? Do: you know: of uthers 
that have succeeded’? I: love! teaching,:but I think: I 
am n% qualified ‘for better positions unless I overcome 
thisaccent.; 42), L algo. send.you a few. ,points.in,way of’ 
‘‘payment.” 1, It-paysa teacher to teach the primary 
pupils script first. 2. It, pays a/teacher to live a black- 
board and the slate of the pupils,...4, 1¢ pays a, teacher 
to.invest.a dollar in. the IwsTituTz, 4. It pays a, teacher 
to invest a dollar in| the tt Notes, on, Teaching.” , 5.,.It 
pays my pupils; ta invest fifty, centsin the TREASURE 
TROVE. ,| 6. It. pays-a teacher.to ‘to. take an, interest ip 
his pupils and to mete child’s nature, desires and facul-' 
ties, ' J.J;,8. 

[() We think. Fonid can overcome the difficulty of! 
which you speak, by a long and. vigorous drilling on 
the sounds as given in good elementary, charts... The 
mere, pronunciation .of.words won't do; go over the 
sounds with some ,educated,.Americaa, if possible.' 
Others of your compatriots, have succeeded. (2) Wei 
naturally agree with, you on this,—Ep.] 


Soon after my arrival from'the Bermudas I became’ ‘a, 
subscriber to the JouRNAL and after reading a few num- 
bers I was so strongly impressed that I sent for back 
numbers. ‘TI havé' heen more ‘that fifty years in the 
schosl-room, have had‘tmder my personal care more }. 
than 8,000 pupils and am conversant with most of ‘the 
édueéational publications of ‘to-day, buat I frankly ‘con- 
fess that your ptiblications-aré stperior to *any’ others. 
Thousands of teachers, children ‘and ‘parents will: be 
benefitted by your unceasing efforts. 

Brooklyn, N.Y. 


In the last: issueof the TEACHERS'INSTITUTE it is men: 
tioned tt at there isa demand for primary teachers,on 


the Quincy plan, [understand that is the Kindergarten 


method adapted to the, public schools. I have, taken a 
thorough conrse of Kindergarten. training... It has been 
my hope to introduce the system into the public schools 


-here, but. there. seems to, be jealousy of, rather than 


sympathy with the new, methods, 

{if yuu can count on,enough to give you subsistence, 
determine.to stay! and, educate your public. , (2) Issue 
circulars, talk, lecture, write for your local, press—in 

other words “stump” the..town. If you lack subsist- 
ence, self-faith and nerve, go to some town where the 
people are already educated up to wanting the “ Quincy 
methods.” Here is the whole e thing before you.—ED. ] 


There were several things about Supt. Hillard’s article 
on arithmetic that pleased me well. This, for example , 
‘« Expression is not only a test, but also'a help Ln a 
thinking.” But ‘furlongs’ I deem aptiquated...In 


ithere is no: such things as furlongs. .'Teachers should, 


think, avoid teaching what is, practically falre. 
A. E. JONES, 


The ** Lesson on Common vn Things” by Prof. Hallock, 


in the Oct. number of the INSTITUTE, will prove of great} 


benefit to primary teachers. Altogether your paper is a 
delightful publication. My class of boys are also ‘inter- 
ested in TREASURE Trove, and they,’as a class, sib 
scribe for it. Miss T. 

Brooklyn Public Schools. 

[This is appreciation. Our papers are published, for 
ali parts of thedand, whether city or country, north or 
south.—Ep.] 


(1) Providing a,teacher does not, sing, what would yon 
reccommend for exercise at the opening of a common 
country school?,, (2) When and by whom was Chicago 
surveyed ? C.L. T. 

{a Will seme of ourreaders answer this from, their 
owner . sn'that “©. L. T.” will have the benefit 
of several fresh methods to chose from? (2) Who can 
tell this, giving euthority Ep. J 


Id be eivtaee tt of some work on, the 
ve Cm ing county nnetitutes. H.C. B. 





[Prot. John Ogden is preparing mich a work. He is 
good authority.—Eb. | 


ED Ui CATIONAL METHODS. 


We come now to the origin, of Jacotot’s method. 
In entering on his duties at Louvain, he found that 
he had'to lecture to students, many of whom knew 
nothing of French; As he was himself ignorant of 
Flemish, the problem was, how to teach them. He 
solved it ‘in this way. Hé put into their ‘hands 
copies of Telemaque, which contained a Flemish 
translation, not literal, on the opposite page. ‘After 
some exercises in pronounciation, ‘he directed the 
students, through an interpreter, to commit to 
memory a few sentences of the French text. and 
gather their general meaning from the ‘version ih 
their own language. They were told, on the second 
day, and for several days, to add other portions i in 
the same way, while carefully repeating from, the 
beginning. This process, the laying in of muterials, 
was repeated until a page or two of the book was 
thoroughly known—that is, known so that the, pur 
pils could go.on with any sentence of tho French 
text from memory) when the first word. wasgiven, 
or quote the whole sentence in which any given 

word occurred, while they bad at the same time a’ 
general idea of the meaning. The teacher now be-| 
gan, through ‘his interpreter. to put queéstions, in’ 
ordet ‘to test their knowledge, not only of the ‘sen-' 
tences, as wholes, but also of the component phrasés, 
and words. As the process of learning by heart, 
and repeating from the beginning; went on, the 
questions became ‘more close and specific, so'as to, 


‘| induce in the pupils’ minds an analysis of the text} 


into its minutest elements. When about half the 


‘first book of Telemaque was thus intimately known, 


Jacotot told them to relate in’ their own Frénch, 
‘good or bad, thé substance, not the exact words, of 
this or that paragraph of the portion that they 
knew,,or to read. a paragraph of another part of 
the book, and write down or say what it was about. 


{He was surprised at their succéss in this synthetic 
A. T. DEAN: pan of their fund of, materials. 


He praised their 
achievements : saw, but took no notice of, the 
blunders; or if he did, it was simply to require the 
pupils to correct them themselves by reference to 
the text. (just as Ascham did). , He reckoned on 
the power of the process itself, which involved an 
active exercise of the mind, to correct blunders 
which arose from inadvertence. In a very short 
time, these youths, Jearning, repeating, answering 
questions; were able to relate anything that they 
had first read over., Compositions,,of different 
kinds, their text furnishing both subjects and lang»: 
age, were then given, and it was found that as they 
advanced they spontaneously recognized in their 
practice the rules of orthography and’ grammar 
(without having learned them), and at length wrote 
a language not their own better (as Jacotot some 
what extravagantly declared)—that is, with a more 
complete command of the force, correctness, and 
even graces of style—than either himself or any of 
his colleagues, 

All were surprised at the result of his experi- 
ment, but Jacotot alone perceived the principles in- 


yolyed in it. He saw— 


(1). That his pupils, had learned French, not 
through his knowledge of it—the circumstances for- 
bade that—but, through the exercise of their own 
minds upon the matter of the text, which they had 
committed to memory. lf they had had. any 
teacher; the book had been their teacher. ; It was 
from that source they had derived all their know}- 
edge, and the exercise of their observing, remem- 


} bering, comparing, generalising, judging, and ana- 


lysing powérs upon it had supplied ‘them with the 
materials they employed in their synthetic applica- 
‘tions. 

(2). He saw that, though he had been nominally 
their teacher, they had really taught themselves, 
—that the acquisitions they had ‘made were their 
own acquisitions, the fruit of their own mental ex- 


ertions,—that the method by which they had learn- 


ed was really their method, not his. 
(3). He deduced from this observation, that the 





function of the teacher is that of an external m ait 
force, always in operation, Seale weenie ot 


diréct the: mental a¢tion of the pupil,—to encour. 
age and sympathize with his. efforts, but never ty 
supersede them. 

After-a while Jacotot presented, in the form 
given below,'the result of his meditations on the 
principles: involved. in his experiments. This pre. 
cept for the guidance of the, teacher, is in fact—a; 
will be at once seen—an epitome of, the method 
of. the learner; and indeed of all learners, whatever 
be their age, or the’ subject they may wish to lear 
so as really to know. 

This, then, is the fundamental precept of Jaco. 
tot’s method:—Jl faut apprendre quelque chose, ¢ 
y rapporter tout le reste; 1.e,, the pupil must leary 
something, and refer.all the rest to it. When fur. 
ther explanation was demanded, he would reply to 
this, effect :— 

(1). Learn—t.e,, learn so.as to know thoroughly, 
perfectly. inmmoyably (imperlurbablement), as wel! 
six months or, twelve months hence as now—some- 
thing, a portion of a book, tor instance, (2). Repeat 
that something, the; portion learned, incessantly— 
i.e., every day or very frequently (sans cesse), from 
tho, beginning, without any omission, so that no 
| part of. it, be forgotten. (3). Reflect upon the mat- 
jter thus acquired, analyze it,,decompose it, re- 
combine the-elements, make it a real mental pos- 
| session in all its details, interpret the unknown by 
jit. (4). Verify test, general remarks—i.e., gram- 
matical and other rules--by comparing them with 
the facts—the phraseology and constructions which 
you. already know, ; In brief, learn, repeat, reflect, 
verify; or if you like, learn, verify, repeat, reflect ; 
so that you learn first, the order of the other pro- 
cesses is unimportant, Know facts, then; bring 
all the powers of the mind to bear upon them; and 
repeat, ‘what. you know, to prevent its being lost. 
This is the method of Jacotot, which may be other- 
wise represented thus :— 

Tn all your learning, do homage to the authority 
of facts. 

(1). Apprenez.—Learn them accurately; grasp 
them firmly; apprehend, so as to know them. 

(2). Rapportez.—Compare them with each other, 
interpret one by another. make the known explain 
the. unknown, generalize them, classify them, 

analyze them into their elements, re combine the 
elements, attach new knowledge to the pegs al- 
ready fixed in your mind. 

(3). Repetez.—Don't let the facts slip away from 
you. To lose them, is to waste the labor you spent 
in acquiring them. Keep them, therefore, continu- 
ally before you by repetition. 

(4). Verifiez.—Test general principles, said to be 
founded ‘on them, by confronting them with your 
facts. Bring your grammatical rules to the facts, 
and explain the fects by them. 

In all. this process, the pupil is employing natural 
means for a naturalend, He is doing what he did 
in the cage of the pile-driving machine—observing, 
comparing, investigating, discovering, inventing; 
and if we apply the tests—Mr. Marcel’s or any 
other--of a good method, we find them all in this, 
which is the method of the pupil, teaching himself 
under the direction of the mastcr. 

It is, in short,-as said before, the method by 
which all learners—whether the- litile child in 
nature’s infant school, or the adulii man in the 
school of science—learn whatever. they really 
know, .. In both cases, the essential basis of all men- 
tal progress is a knowledge of facts—a knowledge 
which, to be fruitful, must be gained at first hand, 
ahd not on'the report of others, must'be strict and 
accurate, and must be firmly retained. These are 
‘the essential conditions for the subsequent opera- 
tions by which knowledge is appropriated, assimil- 
ated, and incorporated with the organic life,of the 
mind: On. this point, howover, .- cannot further 
dwell. 

jo order to,.make the principles.of Jacotot’s me 
}thod clearer by a practical example, I will give, in 
Renae; GBR ROIS of his plan of teaching 
panne 





The y © worst evils are those that never arrive, 
re sai sa ker by the SomDAA he keeps away 
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EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES-—1881. 


The total number of teachers employed in pablic) 
pools in the States and Territories (Ind‘an Terri-’ 
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oa ory not reporting) is 289,159. Salaries for men) 
ca ange from $25.45 in South Carolina to $99.50 in 
tn, Meerada: for women, from, $16.84 in Vermont to 





74.76 in Nevada. West Virginia reports average 
alaries for women in excess of those for men by 74 
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rents. 3 

The total annual school income, as reported for 
J] States and Territories, $88,142,088; the total ex- | 
penditure, $85,111,442. The total estimated: real) 
lve of sites, buildings, and all other school prop-’ 
erty for thirty one States and eight Territories is 
186,143,452. The expenditure in the year per 
capita of pupils enrolled in public schools, thirty-, 
seven States and seven Territories reporting, ranges 
‘om $1.71 in North Carolina to 21.48 in Colorado: 

It appears that the school population is for 
hirty eight States, 15,661,213, for ten Territories, 
218,293; the numbér enrolled is, for thirty-eight 
States, 9,737,176, for ten Territories, 123,157; the 
number in daily average attendance is, for thirty- 
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| capacities with electrical balls, orrery, pith-ball  elec- 


j which can be sold at lowcost. Hisgreat desire is to 


j arouse a general love of scientific study, and as it is 


| mark of genius. 
member, has exhibited profound business abilities, and 
i has taken up the work begun by his father in a truly 


y “Sing it! Sing it!” said thecaptain, who suw that 


* ELEMENTARY ELECTRICAL EXPERIMEMTS.. 





and private schools is quite evident from the numeroys|, 
class-books published, It is still very unfortunate that 
children acquire little information in regard to the im- 

ponderable agents, from the want of experimental in- 
struction, Alone by itself, electricity, as well as optics 
or pneumatics, become to these mere abs'ractions. It is 
quite possible, however, to construct certain scientific 
objects by which the young student cannot only be 
made happy if in their possession, but which at the 
same time may become a prominent feature in his edu- 
cation. Prof. Curt W. Meyer, of No. 11 Dey St. New 
York,makes a very complete set of electrical instru- 

meuts designed to accompany his elementary guide in 
electricity. In a convenient box may be found’ a com- 
pact electrical plate machine, of wonderful electncal 


trometet} causson, head ‘of Medusa, Leyden jar, dis- 
ebarger, spiral tube, vacuum tube, box of amalgam. 

chain and elementary ‘guiae in electricity. Now all 
thése various objects are contained in a case not mach 
over one foot square, and are offered at the same cost ab 
many larger instrumen‘s. This electrical macivine 
with apparatus, which we have given a late trial, (which 
also has obtained the medal of superiority at a late exhi- 
bition of the Americau Institute of this city), an- 
swers very well many experiments. The philosophi- 
cal iustrument maker of to-day is not required; to 
turn out popdcrous machines for purposes of public in- 
struction, A class is much moreimpressed when science 
is taught them by means of simple instruments. This 
robs science of half its mystery. All the wonderful 
progress electricity, magnetism and galvanism have 
made is due to the adoption of the plaine-t, the most in- 
expensive machines. P) of. Meyer, by his inventions. has 
presented to teachers apparatus explanatory of science 


quite certain that all the needful facts and principles 
may be produced with simple appliances, young people 
and even old ones can thus be brought into contart 
with actual experimental! demonstrations. 





G. P.. PUTNAM 'S SONS. 


This firm has long held a foremost place in the esti- 
mation of the public. The books they publish are char- 
acterized by permanence of value, or by the special 
Mr. Geo. Haven Putnam, the senior 


filial spirit. In addition to the literary works they are 
noted for issuing, they have of late years selected a list 
most valuable to the teachers of our schools. Among 
these are Education of American Girls, by Anna C. 
Brackett ; Hili’s True Order of Studies; Lectures and 
Reports, by Horace Mann; A History of American Lit- 
erature ; Bascom's Science of Mind ; Science Ladders, a 
series of six hand-books; Art Hand-Books, in five vol- 
umes ; Procter’s Half Hours with the Stars, and several 
most valuable atlases. 

This gives only a partial view of a most interesting 
department undertaken by the Putnam's; their cata- 
logue is a large and growing one, and covers an exten- 
sive field. It will well repay any student tosend .or 
their catalogue and inspect it for himself. 

In their present central position in Twenty-third street 
the firm have the best facilities for meeting the demands 
of schools. On their shelves will be found a full supply 
of all kinds of text books in addition to those published 
by themselves. Their own iist comprise works on Art 
Aisthetics, German, History, Hygiene, Literature. Sci- 
ence, Arithmetic, Astronomy, Botany, Chemistry, Geo- 
metry, Geology, etc. 


STaAMMERING, which is a purely nervous habit, 
miay be cured by reading easy words very slowly 
in a singing tone. Stammerers can sing without the 
slightest difficulty so far as the stammering is con- 
cerned. The story is told of a stammering sailor 
trying with might and main to tell the captain 
something without being able to articulate a word. 





something important was to be communicated. 









ce four State:, 5,595,329, for nine Territories, 69,027; 
poh the number of pupils in private schools is, for’ 
twenty States, 564.299, for two Territories, 5,305; 
. ef the total number of teachers in thirty-eight States 
ae is 285,970. in nine Territories, 3,189; the number of. 
vith male teacheis in thirty-six States is 107,780, in seven’ 
Lich Territories, 1,018; the number of female teachers; 
ect in thirty-six States is 158,588, in seven Territories, 
we t. y805; the public school income in thirty-eight 
~"* states is $86,468,749, in ten Territories, $1,678,339 ; 
ai the public school expenditure in thirty-eight States 
vag. gis $83.601,327, in ten Territories, $1,510, 115; the’ por | 
pst, fg manent school fund in thirty four States is $123,- 
alk 083,786, in two Territories, $1,089,015. 

Out of 4,880,531 white persons between 10 and 14 
‘ity yes old in the Union, *79,194, or nearly 12 per! 

T cent., were unable to write; of 834,655 colored per-, 
asp sons of the same age, 552,771, or more than 66 per 

cent. were unable to write. Of 5,295,667 white per- 

- sons between 15 and 20 years old, 383,423, or more 
xi, [p'2% 7 per cent., were ignorant, and of 829.317 col! 
*: ored people of like ages, 520,207, or nearly 63-per) 
the cent., were so. 
al- THE HEAVENS IN NOVEMBER. 
om Mercury is morning star until the 26th; at! 
nt (1 oclock a.m. he is in superior conjunction with| 
WU- the sun. 

VENUvs is evening star the whole month. On the 
be 30th she will be in the constellation Sagittarius, 
ur {@south of the sunset point, and will set at half-past 
ts, five in the evening. 

The Moon fulls on the 14th at 11:41 a. M.; she is, 
-al then in conjunction with Neptune. At noon of the 
id 15th she is inconjunction with Saturn. On the 19th 
g, [gshe is near Jupiter; on the 20tn, Mars; on the 23d, 
g; |§ Uranus; and on the 29th she is in conjunction with 
ry Mercury. 
3, NEPTUNE became an evening star onthe 12th. At 
If this time it was in apposition to the Sun, and in 

the most favorable location for telescopic exami- 
Ny nation. Though the third planet in size, Neptune 
in is too distant to be visible to the naked eye. 
6 SaTURN is morning star until the 28th, and'then 
y evening star. He is visible near the Pleiades to 
* very clear sighted observers, while a telescope of 
e only moderate power will give a surpassingly 
1, beautiful picture of his rings. On the 28th, at 11 
d P.M. it will be in apposition to the Sun. 
e JUPITER is morning star throughout the montb, 
.- and is visible during the whole night, rising now 
7 in the eas: about 9:30 P, M., and earlier each even- 
e ing. 
Mars is a morn star. 
‘ and ruddy color es tiniy’ visible. yee 
‘ be found, as he rises Be int minutes after Jupiter. 
; Uranus is morning star. 
D 
g A CoLvorapo man wants the silver dollar — 
not only the unit of the but of wei 
and measures also, It fe wold be 2 or ieee tea ind 
out how eigh 
mare Sanaa en hen th that | that one, is will 
tions of the ale cambrous and 






‘* There ’s a man overboard—there—there! there!’ 
ts Sang the eager sailor, without, an instant’s hesita- 
fe agen seater, sna a was rescued forth- 
in a 
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That some scientific teaching takes place in public - 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 

THONGIIes Syl Saws A A 
isi 4 _ NFP, BOOKS,,;, fin 

New: ELEMENTARY GBOMF TRY - By. award Shon 
New York; Shelden,.& Ce wiiwe 
This ia a complete, revigion, of the onan oma of 
twelve years aga. That work the author nosy simplifies 
by @ new system, of :paragraphing,>y, leaving Out the 
old divisions of “* Books,’ and. bycrel gining quly sections 
and.chapters, and by,omjiting early all of the old. Part 
I,,, which cpnsixed of primary, c¢eometrical ; principles 
to be learned, before regular jprppositiqns and demog- 
strations,were taken up, These last principles he, bas in- 
corporated with their,preper subjects. throughout,the 
beck... Olney's works, baye almays been remarkable for 
the fulness of theiz explamatians apd examples, Indeed 
this very feature, has, with sone teachers, heen the,ay 
ject of criticism, as they claimed too. little waa Jeft, to 
the learner, as, he was confused sal such..4,,muyltiplic- 
ity of analysis, _. 
HIsTORY .OF EY@LaxD:! By A. P.Btane, 
Boston : Thompsun, Brown & Co. 75 cente, 

In,some respects this is one. of ,the most , erptifying 
text-books we have handled for .a tons time. .Contaims 
ing only, a little,aver 200, pages, it isa, marvel of .cem- 
pactness while still retaining al! the great esseptials, of 
British, History, set forth, im, ipteresting langpage,, It 
is the work of, a thorough teacher, aawe can. judge 
from such ‘: finger marks’_as the sypepses for rexiew, 
classified tables of chronglogy, ontline maps, a, constant 
keeping in,sicht,of,‘‘ihe, people”, apd, their doings, the 
salient features of both the oldest and, the newest ef 
English civilizations, igcladirg.a classified table, of the 
English poserssions. a record of events to.,date, a table 
showing the direct,deacent of Victorja from William the 
Conqueror, a list of the present royal family, a digest of 
the present system of the Faghish ay ernment, etc. Ws e 
must criticise it however, Taf its Jack ot tal ny let 
“« reference books,” which | Pups 4 can c insult ara witey 
reading, It isn’t always § safe ofeaye: this to “the ayor- 
age teacher, x ; 

MODERN. FREXCH RRApIKeS.. ByAW, J. Knapp. ‘Bes- 
ton > Ginn, Heath, & Co, $1.65,» 

This work by the ‘‘ Sireet Professor, of Modern vo 
guages” in Yale€ollege,,is,cempiled for the .purpoge of 
getting a familiaz..yital acquaintance, with. current 
French, Jt, is cavefylly, graded, according to styles and 
vocabulary, embraciuge year’s study, and. ending with 
the, idiomatie-works,of Daudet.and Victor Hugo., Un- 
usual care has been bestuwed uper the text, matter 
of great moment in translating. Mean, | is made of 
the worth of two small dictionaries, not sp well” know Q 
as they should. be—“ Beaujea’s,” and" Bellews’s Dic- 
tionary for the ‘Pocket. *" The Jatter is especially valu- 
able fer its attention to technical socjety te rms, These 
‘* Readings” will doubtless fill a w ant age existing—{be 
want of a compact single-volume selection of the best 
Parisian French, now spoken. A few well-digestea 
notes at the blose throw light on idioms of peculiar 
difficulty. 

CornygLjus Nepos. By Thos, B. Lindsay, Ph,p., New 
York : D. Appleton & Co. 

This book is a timely attempt to improve the old ways 
of drilling, drilling on the syntax and etymology of 
sentences in Latin, toa degree fairly nauseating to the 
average learner, , The old way, carey nothing for “the 
beauty. of expression in a Romap author ; but ifs’ sole 
aim. was ‘ discipline,” and whatever caspal engi 
might result from hammering away, ag it were. at 
mere nails in the linguistic edifice, and’ danas’ to pita 
even a glimpse of its splendid ‘architecture. This book 
is for sight reading in schools and cx lleges ; Yt fe hot’ ‘to 
teach “exactiiess, but’ flueré}' abd! Gonfiuéddd! Fe is 
merely following out fh fattit dur tchodl formula of 
“ jedin' to réad by readifi¢,”” For Hii¥ purpose Nefios is 
ohe of ‘thé best writers that could be belectéd. ' 


HAND-Boor’ F Dates. By Henry C. Brown. 
York : A’ Love é Co. 

This is an exceedingly useful little book for, Teference, 
It first gives the ‘usual Cera! ipdex from the 
assumed creation at 4064 B OC dow to the war with 
Tonquin: Thi index i is unusually + and clear, as it 
not only includes historical and biographical dates, but 
events of note occurring in thé arts, sienéé, Ir vent’tns, 
etc. The eecond part is, perhaps, of” brill greatér value, 
as it is an Glphabefical arrangement Ot Heatly the same 
factsthis giving us & key'té work with ; for the date 
is ubtially’ What We ‘are after.” wegen 

Us Lipya; lof ti Primitive ¢ Church: 
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This is a romance of the church in the ,Jatter” part’ of 





. space is given to the learning of mechanics, and the 


' Syracuse : C. W: Bardeen. 
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the third and the beginning of the fourth century. It 
is at once @ beautiful and work: The first 
part of it is a sweet idylic description of rural Christian 
life on the Libyan shore; but'in the latter portion it 
catries the reader into the fierce dogmatic conflicts of 
the period; A number of conspicuous persons are 
brought on the'scene, among them-the Emperor Con- 
stantine; Athatiasius and’ Eusebius. The hero of the 
story, Arius, from whom what is known as the Arian 
heresy was named, is a grand and impressive character. 

Tue Lure or Martin Lutrage.. By Dr. William Rein. 
Translated by’Rev: G. F. Behringer.’ New York : Funk 

& Wagnalls, (Standard Library.) 25 cents. 

Now that the 400th memorial celebration of Luther’s 
birth is exciting such a world-wide interest, this’ book 
seems very timely. It depicts the great reformer as he 
spokeand acted. It is'in'astyle popular, clear and at- 
tractive—a record, not an estimate. The salient features 
of his life, as found in Kostlin and other biographies, 
aré presented, omitting discussions on purely theologi- 
cal questions. In it we seem to become acquainted 
with the man as well as with’ the reformer. It will be 
a popular book. 

Jesus, THe Wortp’s Savion. George C. Lorimer. 
Chicago: 8. C. Griggs & Co. 

The object of this book, earnestly expressed by the 
author, is to strengthen religious faith, stimulate effort 
in right directions, and influence for good all who read 
its pages. It does not aim to deal with the story of 
Jesus as‘a formal biograpby, nor to confute the infidel, 
silence the skeptic, or satisfy the curious. It is rather 
spiritual and practical, than critical or controversial. 
The imagivation is largely drawn upon, although in a 
perfectly legitimate way, for the purpose of picturing 
our Lord in the peculiarly dramatic hght in which all 
his actions need to be seen, to be in any wise appreci- 
ated, ; ! 

‘HAppEN’s JOURNAL AND ORDERLY Bocks. By Lieut. 
James M. Hadden. With an Explanatory Chapter and 
Notes. By Horatio Rogers. Price $5. 

‘The above work, long in preparation, is now com- 
. pleted, and will be published by Joel Munsell’s Sons, of 
‘Albany, N. ‘Y., as ‘No. 12 of their Historical Series, if a 
sufficient number of subscribers can be obtained. It 
has an explanatory notice from the pen of Mr. William 
L. Stone, author of the “Life of Sir William Johnson, 
Bart.” “The Campaign of Genéral: John Burgoyne,” 
etc. Tt is a journal kept in Canada and upon Burgoy ne's 
campaign, and contains orders weued by Sir Guy Carle- 

‘ton, Lieut. General Join Burgoyne and Major General 
William Phillips, in 1776, 1777 and 1778. 

LITERATURE FOR Becinners. Harriet B. Swineford. 
Lock Haven, Pa.: E. L. Raub &Co. 75 cents. 

“The design of this book is to give the beginner in 
literature, a correct knowledge of English and Ameri- 
can authors, and by presenting portions of their biogra- 
phies in an attractive way, awaken the young reader’s 
interest, and a love for literature itself. The work is 
divided into literary eras and both the plan followed 
and ite treatment throughout, commend themselves for 
thoroughness and good taste. _ 

‘SNvu@ Harsor. Oliver Optic. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 
$1.25. : 

This is the second of the Boat Builder Series. It con- 
tains less of the element of adventure than its prede- 
cessor, though that brightness and vivacity so charac- 
teristic of iis popular author is not lacking here. Some 


‘* Beech Hill Industrial School” introduces the subject 
of industrial education, just now having so much at- 
tention and treats it i in Ba hat Sonu eed 
tive fashion. 

Tae Brak WORSHIPPERS. Edward Greey. 
Lee & Shepard. $1.75 and $2.50. 

This adds one more to a series of works on Japan, by 
the same author, It describes a people as unknown to 
Americans as.any undiscovered race; a people peculiar 
in many ways, and differing widely from any other 
known race, in their character and mode of life. The 
book will be interesting to both old and young, although 

' written especially for young readers. Its novel style of 
binding is very taking ; and its illustrations by native 
Japanese artists add to its unique character. 

Druk ‘Question Booxs. By A. P. Southwick. 


Boston : 


The three little manuals before us on the subjects of 
Arithmetic, Geography and Grammar are unique in 


questions of great interest to teachers, but such as 


+n ee = 


“Tae Bay oF SEVEN ISLANDS. AND OTHES Poems. J.| 
G; Whittier. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1-00. 

These poems are like no other one, but the ‘ Hermit 
of Amesbury.” Their prevailing ballad form, their 
strong religious feeling, the love of liberty, the simple, 
earnest diction, and refined poetical quality all mark 
them us coming from him. Most of them have appeared 
in print before, but tis friends—and who are not such? 
—will be glad to have them in this form. 

THE S.'N : its Constitution ; its Phenomena ; its Con- 
dition, By Nathan T. Carr, LL.D., Judge of the Ninth. 
Judicial Circuit of Indiana. New York: J. Fitzgerald, 
15 cents. 

The chief results of sular research are ably presented 
and popularly explained in this little work. Its author 
is not only a clear expositor of the views of others; but 
he offers an original and consistent theory of solar 
physics, which appears to reconcile many of the con- 
flicting theories and observations of astronomers. 


MEMORY GEMS FOR THE YOUNG. Chas. Northend, A. 
M., and ‘‘ Choice Thoughts,” by Chas. Northend and I. 
N. Oarleton. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 20 cents. 

These handy little volumes consist of well selected 
bitsof poetryand prose from many different standard 
authors, designed for memoriter exercises in schools and 
families. They contain some useful hints and sugges- 
tions to teachers, and fulfil their purpose excelleutly. 

COMPEND OF PHONOGRAPHY. Elias Longley. Cin- 
cinnati: Robert Clarke & Co. 25 cents. 

This small pamphlet embraces a very thorough ex- 
position of fundamental principles in phonographic 
short-hand. It contains a complete list of the words 
most commonly used, with their corresponding signs. 


KITTYLEEN. Sophie May. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 

This is.one of the charming stories of child life, 
which the author knows so well how to write. It be- 
longs to what will be recognized as the Flaxie Frizzle 
series, by those familiar with the little folks of whom it 
treats. It tells how Flaxie’s character gradually im- 
proved under the sweet influences of home life. Indeed. 
it has more to do with this little one than it has with 
Kittyleen, Although written for children, it is not a 
baby story but one in whuse simple interest all readers 
may find pleasure. 


SAVE THE Boys. Margaret E. Winslow. New York: 
National Temperance Society. $1.25. 

This is a temperance story, and very much like other 
temperance stories ; though in many respects superior. 
It relates the efforts uf a number of young girls to make 
home life attractive to the boys of their acquaintance ; 
and throw Pon them moneige and refining in- 
fluences. 


By-Ways OF LITERATURE. D, H. Wheeler. (Standard 
Library.) New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 25 cents, 

In this book the author presents a collection of essays 
some of which have appeared before, in periodicals, 
but they have been conscienciously re-written and _ will 
be found very enjoyable reading.. Any intention of 
playing the pedagogue is disclaimed, and one is lead 
rambling about among some curious old books in a 
most delightful manner. The easy, familiar, captivating 
style of the author makes most delicious, many suljects 
that would ordinarily be dry and unreadable. 

A GEOGRAPHICAL QUESTION-BOOK. Philadelphia: 
E. H. Butler & Co. 

This small work is designed to accompany Mitchell’s 
New School Atlas, and will be convenient for those pu- 
pils who do not have time to go through an exhaustive 
study of descriptive geography. 

NOTES. 

Chatterbox Junior has won great popularity among 
our children. The new volume for the coming holiday 
season will be issued on November 5th by R. Worthing- 
ton. 

Among the ‘: problems of the ages” that have been 
bequeathed to man as impossibilities is that of ‘‘squaring 
the circle, About 1775 Lambert and Legendre declared 
that the exact ratio between the diameter and circum- 
ference of a circle cannot be expressed by any number. 
On the decision of these experts the Academy of Sci- 
ences, and the Royal Society of London declined to ex- 
amine in the future any paper pretending to the qua- 
drature of the circle. But nothing daunted by these 
old-time defeats, an American mathematician, Charles 
De Medici. has found in A. M. Flanagan, of Chicago, a 
publisner of a treatise claiming to demonstrate an actual 
solution of the old problem. Whatever may be thought 
of the logic and results of his exposition by mathema- 
ticians, one must at least concede to the aythor the 





often involve rare knowle(ge for a proper presentation 
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{ The ¢ catalogue and price-list of Heuffel “& Esser, in 
porters and manufacturers of drawing materials, yy 
York, is a gem of the printers’ and binders’ art. It & 
tains nearly 250 pages of matter descriptive of the 
goods and a large number of fine cuts drawn expreg 
for this publication. The firm deals in a large varj 
of instruments for civil, railroad and mining enginee 
paints, brushes, paper and artist materials. Some , 
their models for descriptive geometry, and mechanic, 
engineering are particularly fine. Among their oth 
specialties are their technical water-colors, both ¢ 
and moist for tinting such materials as cast-iron, woo; 
stone, etc., as artists and engineers wish to indica 
Their school materials also are rich in variety and , 
the finest quality. It is an enterprising and reliabj, 
house. f 

D. Lothrop & Co., afford a wide choice in their |j 
of books. We note the following: ‘‘A Family Filig, 
Through Spain,” by Edward Everett Hale and Mis 
Susan Hale. ‘Blossoms by the Way,” is a collecti 
of poetry for young folks, graced by elegant boride 
designs. “Old Time Days and Ways” is in brief, 
mirror of the old New England time. ‘‘ Ideal Poems”; 
a book which justifies its title. Beautiful full pag 
drawings illustrate each selection. It isa chef-douvre 
among books of its kind. ‘‘ The Life of Oliver Wendel 
Holmes,” by E. E. Browr, is an opportune biograph 
written, with the sanction of its illustrious subject 
‘*From the Hudson to the Neva,” by David Ker, is 
narration of adventures in Northern Europe, and the 
Malay Islands. ‘‘The Pansy Annual” is all that a pang 
signifies bright, fresh and attractive. ‘‘ The Life. Geniy 
and Writings of John G. Whittier,” uniform with h 
life of Longfellow, by W. Sloan Kennedy, will be full 
appreciated. ‘‘ Thucydides,’ as translated by Prof, 
Jowett of Oxford, a masterly interpretation of a master 
mind. ‘‘Our American Artists,” by S. G. W. Ben. 
jamin, now Minister to Persia, sketches the leading 
artists of America, and some of their works. ‘‘ Poets 
Homes,” edited by R. H. Stoddard, Arthur Gilman, an/ 
others, is a beautiful holiday book. ‘‘ Field, Wood ani 
Meadow Rambles,” and *‘ Wild Fowers and Where they 
Grow,” are books which appeal to all lovers of nature, 
**A History of the American People,” by Arthur Gil 
man is one of the best single volume histories of the 
United States yet published. 
a new story by the popular author.of *‘ What the Seven 
Did ;” ‘* How the Rain Sprites Were Treed,” by Danda 
Coit, will be as interesting to yonng readers, as some of 
the stories of Anderson, or Grimm. ‘ Parlor Comedies’ 
gives a happy selection of such plays as are adapted to 
parlor acting or reading. ‘‘The Story of Poff,” by Mr, 
C. M, Livingston, “ Pansy’s” sister, is a very captivating 
story of bird life. ‘{All Aboard for the Lakes and 
Mountains,” is a rollicking story of adventures. 

A MERCHANT said there are four battles in our 
business: ‘The first battle is to secure consignments 
from desirable manufacturing houses; the second, 
to provide the money with which to make advances 
on ‘those consignments; the third, to sell the goods 
after they have been consigned; and the fourth, to 
get the pay forthem. And the hardest fight of all 
is the first—to obtain the right consignments. Any 
fool can sell goods that everybody wants to buy, 
but it requires a trained judgment to have on sale 
the goods that the public most wants.” So itis 
with the teacher; he can keep on hand the arith 
metic, the geography, the grammar; but can he 
keep also knowledge of child-life, of the mode in 
which the child obtains knowledge, of his mode of 
thinking? There are four battles for the teacher; 
first, to settle that he will be a genuine teacher, 
second, that he will preparo himself properly, 
third, that he will consider his pupils as beings 
that can organize all knowledge into power, and 
not merely imbibe it; fourth, that every day is 4 
new day and not a repetition of yesterday. 


THE Scientific American having stited that the 
sound of a locomotive whistle could be heard only 
about 3,300 yards, a North Carolina correspondent 
writes that he has distinctly heard the whistle of 4 
locomotive seven miles, air-line measurement, and 
that persons of undoubted veracity have told him 
they have heard the sound fen miles distant. 








HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 
MARKED BENEFIT IN INDIGESTION. 
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Dr. Sivek iearbod Veneer y says: yi Have Fe 
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publisher's Department. 


Mes*rs. rthwait & Co.. of Phila 
iphia, publish Monroe's series of Readers, 
it is admitted on all sides that its 
or was One. of the most accomplished 
Lchers of Reading known in this coun 
_ This seems to be so well settled that 
readers maintain their popularity un- 
od. The work of this genume teacher 
i] long remain a monument after him. 
he other publications of this house are 
cellent, but we call special attention to 
wwell’s ** How to Talk” and ‘‘ How to 
frite.” 
The old established house of ee regen 
Co., Philadelphia, continuall d val- 
ble books to their already valuable list. 
hough they publish many standard 
oks of permanent interest, like Worces- 
x's Dictionary, Gazeteers of Geograpy 
nd Biography, etc., they are continually 
suing works pertaining to all grades 
fteaching from the primary to the high 
hool. Their new publications show a 
termination to meet the demand that is 
omg from all quarters for ‘‘the best.” 
Sower, Potts & Co., of Philadelphia, are 
ming into prominence as publishers of 


matical works of Brooks, the drawing 
ystem of Montgomery, and the book. keep- 
ng sets of Lyte have been long in use, 
nd are familiar all over the country. 
They also issue many other books of equal 
merit, and their educational material is 
ept up to the times. 


E. H. Butler & Co., of Philadelphia, 
have found their busimess imcrease at so 
rapid a rate that they have forsaken their 
old quarters and taken new ones. The 
new store is loeated at 17 and 19 South 
Sixth street, and is really two stores in 
one. The building is forty feet wide and 
five stories high, and seems well adapted 
for the growmg business of the firm. The 


many books of standard merit. The math. | P0*s! 





the next time 1 want a bell I shall not 


fail to apply to you again.” There is a 
true ring in this fetter. and demonstrates 
that this Company can sup the world 
with superior bells, ng, as they 
do, complete facilities for furnishing the 
most satisfactory bells.im every respect. 
A large stock of standard books and 
Sunday-school literature can always be 
found in the house of N. Tibbals & Sons, 
123 Nassau street, F, ¥Y. Their position is 
a very convenient one, and they have al- 
most any book you will want to purchase. 
Pinckney’s School Agercy has met 
with a good success as a medium through 
which intending patrons car learn of 
good schools for their children. It brings | 
teachers and and their employers together, | 
and in this r has been very 


oughness of the management. 
NEW METHOD OF HPALING DISEASE 
BY ELECTRICITY * 


BRVOUS WEAKNESS, AND ALL DIS- 

ORDERS OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 

(ae GERM OF ALL LIFE.—ELECTRI- 
CITY relieves pain, digestion, 


rerroves in and 
is the best nerve tonic known. To derive fullest 


ble amount 
ELECTROPATHIC BELT OF LIFE, 
introduced by the Electro ic jon, 
Limited, 12 “ast 14th Street, New York, Simple 
in construction. Always in action when worn. 


Roawi as no acid. 

S {ATICA, Lumbago, Ch lc Rhe 
tism, Constipation, and other morbid cond- 

tions, instantaneously relieved. Numerous Lesti- 


monials received daily. 

[THE —as Medical Electrician, 
Fellow of the ety of science, London, who 

has made the application of electric'ty to the ure 

of disease a special study, attencs daily for coa- 

Sor maga Se amy from Ten a. m. to Six p. m., or by 

1 should send for 





YGIENE, or the Art of Preserving 


a 48-page pamphiet, containing price hstand 
tes' imo: free, on eRR, to the 
ELECTRO?A fHIC ASSOCIATION, Limited, 12 


East 14th Street, New York. 
‘HE OF ‘* PEARL’S WHITE 





text books they — are evidently in 
favor with the schools ; their list is a most 
valuable one, 

The Prang Educational Co., of Boston, 
is doing an excellent thing in elevating 
the taste of our country, not only by its 
publication of works of art of a high 
grade, but by popularizing them to an 
extent not before achieved. Notwith- 
standing this latter fact, the firm never 
descends to the principle of publications 
“good and cheap,” but cheap use they 
are | ae Their hst is too long to quote 
in detail, but a full catalogue of their 
works and material can be easily had. 
This Co, is the pioneer house in the U. 8., 
if not in the world, for the publication ot 
art educational works ona large scale. 


The geographical cards of Freeman & 
Riddle are among the unique but admir- 
able contrivances now being devised for 
the instruction in geography. 
cious selection of some of the most im- 
portant facts concerning the earth 
d-ftly used to make the study of geogra- 
phy attractive to give occupation to the 


whole school, and to save time in conduct- | 


ing the recitation. Teachers who have 


tried them like them. 


Over-worked Business Men. 

Asa restorer of exhausted nefve force, it has 
been largely shown during the past thirteen years 
that the new Vitalizing ‘l!reatment dispensed by 
Drs. Starkey & Paien, 1109 Girard street, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., is the and efficient 


most t 
ayent yei discovered by the Frofekeidn. Tts use by 


over-worked b and professional men 
Would save many hundreds of lives every year, 
and give to thousands ability to 
Without the wea 
attend 


vi 
full 
of this remarkable Treatment, will be mailed 
free. Write for it, 

It is a pleasure to note the 
faction which the McShane church bells 
give. Following is a letter published by 
permission of the firm; es it speaks fcr 
itself. After stating that he was glad that 


his bill was settled he says, ‘‘ Your bell is | 


very nice, strong, sonorous, and gives 
entire satisfaction. I am sure that no 
other company could 

did. I shall not fail to praise and com- 
mend your bells at every opportunity, and 


A judi-| 


is | 


do better than you' 


MERITS 
Glycerine” need not be discussed ; they 
jare too well known ; all that is wanted is 
| to call your attention to it. If you want 
|a beautiful complexion, a clear, pure, and 
| healthy skin, use P. W. G. and nothing 
else. 

1 was a sufferer from catarrh for fifteen 
ears, with distressing pain over my eyes. 
he disease worked down upon my lungs. 

I used. Ely’s Cream Balm with gratifying 
| Fesults, am — cured. C. War- 
ren, Rutland, Vt. 
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Contains the latest and best 





GOOD NEWS 





at satis- order 





THE ELOCUTIONIST’S ANNUAL, NO. | 
Readings-Recitations— 


gt FOPCLAR RNGL IGE 
eras ENGLISH AND AMERICAN 
ON® of standard literature. 


= 

U.S. |A Book to Aid Teacher and Pupil. 
; It shows the teacher the best way of teaching the pupi) how to study his 
HISTORY lessons ; How to picture the events on the mind; Find the prominent facts 
needed ; How to remember dates; find rare points and objects of historical 
BY THE interest; Use and make “ Queer Queries;"" FWliing both Teacher and Pupils 
with enthusiasm and love for the study of United States History. 218 pages of 
BRACE Blackboard-forms; Directions for Study; 850 Queer Queries on History 
with Answers; 300 Revised Questions; History of Individual States; eto. 

Cloth, price, $1.00, . ~ 

SYSTEM A. FLANAGAN, (63 Randolph 8t. Chicago, til. 
T also have a number of works on - Repent Cant, Gomes eto. 
TRAINER. (/ Send for my catalogne. My book are | to aid teagber in their work. 

ORATORICAL—DRAMATIC—PATHETIC—HUMOROUS. : 
[, 


of the MOST 
with some of the CHOT 


. Back numbers on s 
‘or will be sent, postpaid, upon receipt 


is Aretiraedes: Palladel pis, 


It was originally established by T. SQ yy Beg new cover and 
oy ar Mig occ it some ef the! Goud tor Casaloges. Sold by poergpane aad es - 
est years o ife. Its opera- | 0 P ot OF ELOCUTI 

tion 1s due to the earn-stness and men puiaminibes hw yg . N, 
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VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


Brain and Nerve Food. 


and 
ef the vita! or 


It restores the cast, By Merwonensee of laiGGd? leah, Menai. erratic 
pains and Neuralgia ; — es empty. thy Meta Tomes Sedlmrenpe 5 rhe 
P Esheaction onDe oh it B the only PREVENTIVE of onsumptioa. 


Sgoetndious NoSty ae eeatal qroweh. of bere. prevents fretfulness | 
Food he aed It a to ts it 


the Ox-Brain and Whest Germs. - Physi- 


G00 Packages, hat s secret remedy, formula on every label. For sale | 
F. CROSBY CO., 664 & 666°Sixth Avenue, New York. 
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OUR CLUB LIST. 


—_—o— 

As many teachers take a number of papers, we 
offer to our subscribers the great advantege of 
subscribing through us to several periodicals, at 
a reduction in price. This also saves the trouble 
of sending to several publishers and postage. 
Subscriptions may begin now or at any time; so 
if you are already a subscriber to any periodical 
named below, even if it should not expire for 
several months yet, subscribe through us now 


and your renewal may date from the expiration 
of your present subscription to it. We can quote 
rates on several of this taken together. Write 
us, mentioning papers. 

EP" To obtain these rates 


muat be 


| sont direct to us, and not through an agent. ag 






























Price | With | With 
MAGAZINES, BTC jalone| Jour | Toon 
The Century, m .|$4.00) $5.50 $4 50 
Harper's Magasin m.| 4.00) 5.00 
ltovinannt aly — S00 rc 30 
‘s ne, m.| 3 s 
Our Continent, w.| 4 5.00 | 4.00 
North American Review, m.) 5. 6.00 | 5.00 
L — “a mm. My a 2.50 
, on . m. . x 
Law te my £S0] 3] 28 
eekly w.) 4) P 4. 
Harper's Bazar, w.| 4 5.20 ‘ae 
yo Qneen, >. ry Boo yen 
a w.| 4 : 420 
Fraak Lealie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper, _ w.) 4.00) 5.20) 420 
w.| 5,00) 5.75 | 5.10 
Scientific American, 0.) 3.20) 4.58) 356 
Scientific American Suppie-| 
ment, w.| 5.00) 6.00) 520 
Forest and Strvam, w.) 4 5.00 | 4.00 
sLiterary World, Bi-w.| 2.00) 3.60) 2640 
w.| 3. 4.70| 3.70 
N. ¥. Weekly Sun, w.| 1, 2.00) 190 
N.Y Times, Semi-Weekly, 2. 4.25) 3.95 
N.Y. Weekly. 1.00} 2.90| 1 bo 
$Popular News, m OO} 2.05 1 a5 
EDUCATIONAL Liar. 
oN, Journal of Educa- 
hed 3.88 
American Teacher, m. 2.75 in 
Education, m. 5.00 | 40 
_- $10; 210 
m 3.10 210 
m., ane 2.56 
ournal, om 3.00 Ae} 
ournal of Bduca- $00; 2.00 
m. 2.65 
m| Lol aoo| 225 
m. 3.50 | 
(Pa) m 240| 745 
Wis. Journal of P44 2.76| 1°75 
Ea. Mogthiy. m. 3.09 | 2.00 
5 m. 2.75) 1.75 
ucational rr: m. zy 
; ournal ~ m. reed ‘2 
nun. ‘ 
oF ool her, #78) 175 
(ind. m, 2.75 
Present Age, ) m, 400 4 
School Ed , Minn.) mm. 2.75 | 1 7% 
Journal of Ba (La) m. 2.70| 379 
Michigan M sw. 3.50 | 950 
FOR YOUNG FO 
va, m. 2.40 
eee. Si lis 
A am 4.00! 3'o9 
m. 3.00 2.00 
Pansy, m.| _.75) 2.60 | 1 '¢9 
*Youth's Com ° ~. 5} 8.25 / 295 
or’s Young w. 3.25 | 9'9r, 
ART PAPERS. 
Amateur, m. 5.00} ¢ 20 
Drew. 4.25 
Magasins of et m | 3.30] 200 | 328 
RELIGIOUS PAPERS. a4 
Union, w. 
eran | £89 £28 |-a70 
-at-Work, w. O} 4.25) 3'05 
w.| 2.50) 4.00 | 3.00 
w. D} 4.59} * 
doraaes, ©. $2 ; 
w. 007 3.50 
Christian Ww, .} 2:50) S00 | 200 
Sunday Bohool Temes, ©. B.59| 3.00 
AGRICULTURAL PAPERS. 3,00 
turist, = 3.00 y+ 
Rural New Yorker. w. 3.75 4 
“Renewals after expiration of subscription bu cents 
” sas m 
ht , 
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Facts and 


Reasons. 


~ Effects Produced by AYER’S SARSAPARILLA and by 


ae Nothing Else so Perfectly: 


It strengthens and invigorates sufferers 
A Kap eagvation, lunguor, Weakness, 


EF te 


an almost magical effect in curin:: 


sorders, 
é It eradicates from the blood the taint of 
' that 4erribly ceerdctive ‘disease, Heredi- 


Tey Je ihe sree the batetl 
w 
wn at of S53 as serious as 


Mh grein the life cur- 
the. corruption of ‘con- 
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“A ‘stagnalis “a Wake edd 4 

Mas; \B. “: ‘SMAtA, “the ‘wife’ of the ‘popular 
deputy’ sherii? “and! asséssor’ of “Lopsham, Mes 
writes us on May 15, 18037 That she had bben 
severely aay dyting serena) Years with kid: 
ney and liver disease, accompanied, w, ith severe 
paing, aad \baekucke,,.. Having tried many, go- 
called cures, and\umedicines; and ductors pre-+ 
soriptions, without receiving any benefit, and 
while seeki Aah a cure; &he 1dG6ba ‘thd adve; 
tise rient of fis V's, Remedy and. pecided to. "ey 
io. Having bought abottle at Mr: Marpeeet 
store, commenced ‘using it! Wwith-dtich | Hatt 
nesulie that sixe. Pshinuea yonse ate we 
ouly five bottlés the imprbwemett io! per. ~ nor 
iso mirked that she wished alt who's 
in like manner to know of this most. va 
retiable tredidéine ; and she mock enna iiion 7 
émmends Hunt's Remedy to all; &#a =p 
to females who are troubled, with tp cle 
peculiar t the bex:!’ 


A FAMILY BLES3tng! >) 

Uader date of May 10, 1883, we have received 
the’ following ‘inf$rmation ttoty ‘Mr: Lorkyz) 
Lompamp, of. 18 Charles streét, Portland, Me. 
Mr. LOMBARD ‘says: “ For severak year’ past/I 
have beéa uoubled ‘with "sds backache, and 
pains ta the.side,and when 1 would liedownd 
could not rest well, as it.sgemed imposeible for 
me to get into an easy position; and my acbes 
and pains:increased constantly to such an extent 
that I became! cofivinced thut'T bat q'diséasé of 
the’ kidneys fastened 10 me, ana after having 
used doctors’. prescriptions and’ many of ‘the:so- 


called ‘(ures withdut getting aly, ae 


persuaded bys near neighbor, Men Jones, 
Hunt's Remedy, #8 ‘himsdlf and fe had’ beén 
greatly, benefited by its used, dtd 


our acquaintances spoke, ef, ite 


highest terms. I decidedtortry ityatd purdhased | - 


@ voutlA at Nichol’s drug store, and.as sodn ag-I 
hid taken aéew dosesof it the ymins in.my back 
were reliéved, and’ after taking thee bottles my 
sidéachr and 'jaré back ‘are ooked, and. T Ban 
tray testify. that Hunt’s Remedyiis an article of 
staat merit, and wil do dil, -thut’ is claimed: turit, 
and I,know,pf many other pati hs in Portland 
0 e in /s Remedy. afver 
a ohn ee to ph tS 1 recow- 


dit to all whe have kidney.crtiver disease, b.... 


OJingéaatbhis may: vette Means of relievinw, 


me sufferer who dves nog, erits of 
Bost, ptemedy.' ESSA OS BH r 
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Ld wy = health to sufferers from thin | beco 


amd | the blood) fom Rheumkitian, Rheumatic 


Gout, Send Tubercular Consumption 

It cures Scrofulous affections of the 
Liver and Kidneys, and their symptoms, 
Jaundice and Dro 

It cures Scrofulous Catarrh, Itching 
Humors, and the purulent Sores caused 
by Se la. 

It clears and im es the complexion. 

It meutralizes the poisons left in the 
system by) Dignibents pad riet. Fever, 
and restores’ the debilitated - patient to 
perfect feng and Vigor. 

It ts, in short, an unfailing remedy for 
all disorders ‘aris aeNnsoe Ny on from a meee? of 
the blood, where su have not 
me # deeply seats as to be beyond 
all human aid. 


P tages that AYER’S ‘SARSAPARILLA 
av, eae . Possesses over all Others. 


It has been before the public for nearly 
forty years, ‘and’ has ‘constantly grown 
a8 lar favor, both at home and 

ba uti there is hardly a place in the 
civiliz orld where it has nota host of 
a tmaade so. by its marvellous cures, : 

It has been used in, and approved by, 
at ‘least 4,000,000 families in the United 
States, and §p00 ,000 throughout the workd. 
Women have especial reasons fer com- 
MAC Tan peeve Wi, Alaiye oie 

proven in. curin 
obstinate, deeply-seated, a te 
liseases 


big by Siisiion ct ts of the 


It ‘must not, ‘however, be ex- 
ttle wil 


is not claimed that’s singie * 

¢ure such cases; but patients 
should persevere in the use of this remedy 
until a radical cure is effeeted. 

It is the only. blood-purifier that has won 
and retained the confidence of the people 
of aff tropical countriés, where such medi- 
cines are much required. 

Tt is the only medicine of its class that 
sailors, as a eal nave 4 faith in — and 
they are. right, 


“Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


PREPA RED BY 


= 7. Gi: AYER &-€0., (Analytical Chemists] 


LOWELL, MASS. 


. rad OH to by al] Druggists : Price $1 00, six bottles for $5. 











‘o BOSTON | 


And all New England Points. 


oe 4 LIWwt. 
UT kt.” 


#3 PROVIDENCE LINE, 

“""" For PROVIDENCE ditect.” 
' ELEGANT SITBAMERS. . 
RHODSUISLANDand MASSACHUSETTS. | 
Pict 29/NiRi,labS P.M. daily except Sunday. ' 
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iy 1th to egw 18th, 
The work of Col. 
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COLEMAN 


COLLEGE, NEWARE, N. J, 
20 minutes of New York, More positions for » 
ates than all other schools of this character com), 
Léfe scholarship $40. Write for circulars. 


RUTGERS’ FEMALE COLLEG; 


‘This renowned and ‘+O 4 Institution be 








are pre and tui: 

only oo the ume of entrang 
Clussicai and course is 
yet one practical and ek ciive y 
sopuenet purent or pupils. Spe 
attemtion is given to musie and the modern | 
ee oat the reside Circulars or pi rticulars at; 


residence of the deut, 
w. b St. N 5. b. ‘BUKGI HAKD, 





Canal; “L” Station (bstamiished } 
r3U i Coltege, 1313 Broadway, 34ib 
open 9 A. uli 10 P.M. Young Men dia 
and Boys, taught Bvookeeping, udimen: val and 
er — Corresposigence and ail Eng 
Branches ; Lessons $3, monthiy 
thmetic ond Writian $10, quarterly, dv 
fand $10. Backward persons rap; Yapidly 
private rooms. 


RENCH,—Berge:'s Method—Conversationg 
1e8:0ns by the author; no payment wm af 
vance. Free demonstruticn, ‘uex., Thuis. Sats 
11 o'clock. Classes for teuchers, Tues., Frid’s a4 
and 74 P.M. Special :erma.—isl Kast i7w atny 


Perr canal: ETE? COLLEGE, 63 Bower 














JUST PULBLISILED 


A History of the 
IWEW “HZORK 


Date Teaahany” Assit 


With Sketches of its Presidents and 
Other Prominent Educators. 


By HYLAND C. KIRK. 


This volume gives a history of the rise ani 
progress of the New York State Teachers’ Aso 
ciation, shows its action at each meeting, and the 
cunnection between its acts and important legis 
lation is traced. The teachers will be proud o! 
such a volume, for it shows that the Association 
bas had a notable history. Every one who is a 
has been interested in the schools of New York 
will want this book. Only a hmited number bave 
been printed; no plates were made. When this 
edition is gone it is quite imprubable that a 
other will ever be printed. Teachers in every 
State will wish to know what has been done ly 
the New York State Teachers’ Association, ani 
this is the only work that will give tle infor 
mation. 

Hand ly bound in paper, with illustrat- 
ed cover, aad portraits of 30 of the dis 
tinguished educators of N. ¥, State. 
Price, 50 cents, seut post-paid, on 
receipt of Price. 


E.L. KELLOGG & CO., 
21 Park Place, New York 


To Advertisers. 
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tion by unq ww pruoi—a post-olfice 
= a 
W. I. CHASE 
School Herald Office, Chicago, I'l. 


Bind Your Journals. 


A large number of subscribers have written & 
for binders, so that the JOURNAL could be filed 
every week, and be handy to referto. We have 
had made a very pretty and durable binder, 
‘bound in dark olive-green cloth, of a very artistic 
shadé, with a plain but very handsome side sta™!p 
ngold. It is the prettiest binder we have ev 





ysven. The apparatus for binding tbe paper is 


durable, simple, and far the best in use, and 's the 
same used by over 300 of the most prominelt 


.| papersof the country. The usual price of such 


binder is $1.50, but in order to mduce a iurg® 


3.) number of our subscribers to keep the Jormwxal 


bound, we will send it post-paid toany subscribe 
} for $1.25. We guarantee that yuu win ve o& 
lighved with i. Address, 
E, L. KELLOGG & CO., 

21 Park Milace, N.'. 
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” a Certs mae em deparement, ae—| 
large practical educstional 
and the editor's comments: on 
EGHEE them, “things to tell th rel 
~+ and cheapest educational journal pyb- 
Whe 
ter THE TEAC ERS’ INSTITUTE: 
tui: a year. M. 4 
bo eaitos. This is mows povates ond & a 
>is . 
ve scription noe nt is Sve $8800 
“a Se iota ph buat Ne sip 
T, to presen’ to the techor thetting be actually 
= with tinted 

Twenty pages cover, month . 
oT cents 4 year. This paper was formerly Thea 
‘ The Scholar’s Companion, but in Sept., 1883, 

(bot, we © ~ to - RE 
mproved its 

-y au. typography. Some of x. wittes have 

AL Eng) been to write for its and we 

—— shall it a treasure house ‘olce 

coll for young people everywhere. 

Tv TaaceEwe. 
aol Mevishea $1.00 a soul is the only 
0 oo ee 
‘Sat on primary wor ork. “iti a right hand 
+ rns . 3a 

i . . [ = ~ in the lower grades of 
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— Notes of 

jiven . 

schools, incy, Mass.) oy pea Ss Vineyard 

tells E. Patridve. English shah 18 oon 92 = 

printed on laid paper. $1.00 "this te the 
recent success i boo 

10,000 were sold in the four months , 
K publi . We ex from notices. 

“We commend this book to the great body of 

hers, It» a series: of ay five. fuil, 
clear, and mach expositions of 
! underline and teach- 
ouant to be in the hands of every teacher and 
parent in the Uni ~~ It is education in a 
| butshell,—. 
mos . to be by the first part of 
and Five 51.50. will’ be the “compainion ier eee 
and theories navanded 18 iter ap 
the Galery system. 
Sehael > 
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c. 10m _— ‘cloth, price at Ip 
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recitations, issued q el Price WD cents a num- 
ine by ber. NelsCOns WAR 38 -p~y > aera use- 
Ms ani arranging receptions, en’ cutetehinhnents, obo’ Wtinbe 
infor numbers ns pubiianed. : 

How to Paint in Meher rry Ww wers for 
strat painting. By La’ Ke Weavy paper 
dis er, with designs on watercolor paper in separa 

envelope. Price 40 conte: » W and re- 

e. ee as the best on "subject sold ‘at 
Song Teasures. Nos. land 2. 

2v puges with tae words and snumtn of alot 06 bs 

songs in each. Price lv cents, +6.00 per sss 

Use In teacher's instteutes 
Tork. eu. Bright and useful little 

me yea. ogy Ae 

ok esata | 

7” Copies 
= araaer ary yi Le ee Cosel | 
— duction of our Dubkeations te soublecs 
‘des BL. KELLOGG & CO., 24 Park Place, Y: 
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¢ les 14-8 rewry wot smmt-pansperest is, beving 
_ yeti kaown to Daedkdtipeah ech grevtocte a tn 
d WITHOUT INJURY. 
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tes. all | Freckles, Tan, 

BE oscges Teg ha Beare yada) 
and Discolorations of every kind, eithe: 
within or upon the skin. It renders the skin pare, 
clear, healthful and brilliant, cresting a com- 
plexion which is neither artificial nor temporary, but 
at onee beaatiful and permanent in its beauty. 
IT CURES, (almost instantly) Sunburn, 
Prickly Heat, Chapped, 
Bough or Chafed Skin. In fact, its results 
upon al) diseases of the skin are wonderful. Itmeves 
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X_.SYMPTOMS INDICATE. HOW MANY 

G FEVERS:! VIOLEXT BILIOUS AT- 
TACKS; NERVOUS PAROKYSMS, AND OTHER TER- 
it | eager Hee! a hastg AALDNe eC 
A PARABLE SALINE TONIC 
AND ALTERATIVE WERE ALWAYS TAKEN IN 
a) THaee? eewvasrenwedaes 
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AT Bae ‘s 
LE PILLS. 











baggy: no ephem, quinine, or other harm 
ful bp kg are highly recommended 






















































































,| dinner with !” 


“| jews. Bb 


y spares of an hour eleven persons thought 
-| with them to the length of the string. 














|| Fhe‘crocodile was’ evidently intended by 
‘| mature to live on spring chickens. 



































' through his mose in order to save thé wear 









»| that won't go into the imkstand. 








THE English Director of Criminal In- 
a - inet the direct cost of crime 

pd; Wales, and Scotland at thirty 
million dollars. Over 74,000 persons are 
maintained for the prevention, detection, 
and punishment of crime and control of 
criminals, 825,658 persons (being nearly 1 
in 36 of the population) were either appre- 
hended, against, or cited %4,- 
868 were ty: hy a against the 
ie, Vi 1 for those against prop- 
Mr, Vincent is a stanch upholder of 
capital nishment. He believes that it is 
due to the certainty of this being inflicted 
that London has far fewer capital crimes 
than Paris, Berlin, and Vienna. In Great 
Britain about fifty per cent. of those sen- 
tenced to death are executed, in France 
less than forty-six per cent., in Austria 
about two per cent., and in Germany only 
one-fifth per cent. He firmly believes 


of personal violence. 





If Success be the true test of merit it is a 

settled fact that “ Brown’s Brenchial Troches 

have no equai for (he pcos pt relief of Coughs, 

ae Bees Sold only in box-s. 
, 25 eta. 





AL in the day’s work: John Thomas: 
“* Did you ring, sir?” Surgeon (just ar- 
rived at country house): “ Yes. Why 
have you laid out surgical instruments 
on the dressing-tab John Thomas : 
‘* Surgical raer amcasl sf sir? I thonght 
them things was what you dressed for 
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“MOTHER SWAN'S Werm Syrup’”’ for fever 
worms, constipution, taste- 








A BOY stood an umbrella with a cord 
tied to it in a public doorway. Within a 


at umbrella was theirs, and carried it 


Then they suddenly dropped it, and went 
off without once looking after it, 


HEARTFELT testimonials from using Dr. Graves’ 
Heart Regulator for — Disvase. - Price, $1. 








THe Popular Holenes Monthly asks: 
“ What are crowds ?” It is not quite cer- 
t-ii how ‘science Will handle tunis ques- 
tion, but the average common sense edu- 
cated man knows that under some cir- 
cumstances three is considered a crowd. 
-_-__——t = © & o-——--———— 
cherry Hector bee re guine to chien ar take Ayer’ of 
te the com! men they hans th qpenters kod Tj 
bs ie sax, ad the puwer and flexibility 
‘A LOWELL man had his bead fractured 
by a -bath-tub falling upon bim.- This 
will teach him hereafter not to fool around 
a contrivance that he is not familiar with. 
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As a reliable remedy for coughs, colds, 
hoarseness, or any affection of the throat 
and chest, use, according to directions 
given on each bottle, Madame Zadc Port- 
er’s Cough Balsam. It is always reliable, 
und the possession of a single bottle may, 
in casé ofa sudden attack, prove to be 
‘worth fifty times.its cost. Sold by drug- 
gists every where. 

THE contractile fofee of the mouscle of 
a crccodile’s jaw is estimuted at 1,540 Ibs. 








~~? o- 


Princes, ntates le, ae 
cols Somartian. Bierotnay Oi 


body needs 

gists $1.50. 
AN illustration of stinginess is Wited by: 
a writer,’ who knows a man who talks 











and tear of his false teeth. 

To physicians—Constitational dis- 
easés y reached by Dr. n’s 
Skin Cure. |. ; 

A FORTUNE av i tad Who taent 

that you can’t 
Pea |_ tats and a mucilage brush 
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any 
9 It ts 2 
medicine. Ev 





: “which 
_flosely w 
uon,**The 


flogging to be the best deterrent to crimes | vice 


AY ER’S 


SARSAPARILLA 


N Rheumatic Gout, Gen- 
coat x a caused by a 
thin or corrupted condition of 
co the blood poisons the svstem, 
ing end renewing the blood, and restoring its 
a oe 6 lene riod of unparalleled fulness, 
a of un use: 
AYER’s pearanats has ved its ect adapta- 
tion to cure of all di t ting in poor 
blood and weakened vitality. It is a ly 
trated extract of Sarsa 


combined f Potassium and “ 
ol 
Sho ee 
and blood-food that can be 
Inflammatory Kheumatism Cured. 
secy, Hbeumation, with wh wa me of Ipflamma- 
ie hoe 
Durham, 1a, March 2, 1882 
Mafth Iwas go weak from 
that t walk without 
a d YER : 
and before I had used tix eI felt as 


io, er emcee ie 
tn the world. 

Jawrs, MayRaRp,” 
620 W. 424 St., New eye ese 
AYER’S BarsaParnss Scrofuia and oli Scrofe 


, Ae yy @- mpeiat, cee, rs 
ey ae 


thus 


e. 
welieal tter 
for two mon 
* reatest biood 


po oe BY 
Dr. J.C.AYER & CO., Lowmgit, Mass, 
Gold by all Druzeista: price $1 aix boules for 8h 
Loss and Gain. 
CHAPTER I. 
“T was taken sick & year ago 
With bilicus fever. 
‘*My doctor pronounced me cured, but 
I goi sick again, with terrible paing m my 
back @nd sides, and I got so bad E 
Could net move ! 
I shrunk ! 
From 228 lbs. to 120! I had been doc- 
toring for my liver, but it did me no ghed! 
I did not expect to liwe more thin th 
wmonths.._I began to tse Hop Bitters, 
Directly my appetite returned, my pains 
left. me, my eritire system seemed re- 
newed as if by magic, and after usirg 
several botties Il am not only as sound as 
a sover’ ign but weigh more than I did be- 
fore. To Hop Bitters I owe my life.” 
Dublin, June 6, ’81. R. Firzparrica, 
CHAPTER 11. 
“ Malden, Maas., Feb. 1, 1880, Gentlemen— 
I suffered with attacks of sick headache,” 
Neuralgia, female trouble, for years in 
the most terrible and excruciating man- 
ner. 
No medicine or doctor could giveme 
reliet or cure, yntil L used Hop Bitters. 
*The first bottle 
Nearly cured me; 
The secoud made me as well and strong 
as when a child. 
** Aud I have been so to this day.” 
My husband was an mvalid for twenty 
years w ith a serious 
‘Kidney, liver and urinary complaint. 
“Pronounced by Boston’s best physi- 
cians— 
**Incurable " 
Seven bottles of your bitters cured him 
and I know of the 
** Lives of eight persons ” 
In my neighborhood that have been 
saved by your bitters. 
And many more ufe'using them with 
great benefit. 
** They almost 
Do miracles ?’ —+Mrs. E. D. Slack. 
How To Ger Sick.—Expose yourself 
day and night ; eat too much without ex- 
ercise ; work too hard without rest ; voctor 
all the: time; take all the vile nosteams 
advertised,-~ard then you will want to 
know how to get wed, which is answered 
in three words—Take Hop Bitters’ 


EEE 








American Schoo! Mottoes. 


THIRTY-TWO MOTTOES, 
The LoFd’s Prayer and 
; 60 other Sub- Mottoes. 


pe) 

32 tards, size 8214, prinited oll sd 4 dies 

of the best rail-road card board. 
Colors: Sal and G 


PRICE, adtiis PAID, $1.10. 





need the best now 
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JUST PUBLISHED - 


Appleton’s Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACCOMPANY 


APPLETON’S STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 
Prepared by LYMAN D, SMITH. 





Seven Charts in set, Size, 26 x 38 inches. 


Price per set, $1.88. 








oe are Vv 
ic iNustration. 


prepared with the 


cam be piped Guare Se pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in 


y, and to the accurate knowledge of sub- 
in view as were observed in the 


been same objects 
ion of the Copy-Books, by the same author, viz., to tllustrate newer, better, and more 


nal modes of penmanship. 
are drawn and engrayv 


in the most artistic style, and ty printed from 


These Charts 
stone. They will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every school-roo 


D. APPLETON & ©, Publishers, Yew York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisto, 


—, 


Important Announcements. 








NEW ECLECTIC GEOGRAPHIES, Two Book Series 





_WHITE’s NEW ARITHMETICS, Two Book ok Series. 





NEW ECLECTIC COPY-BOOKS.  _ 








THALHEIMER’S GENERAL HISTORY, Revised. 





KIDD’S NEW ELOCUTION. 





GREGORY'S POLITICAL ECONOMY. 





Send for Catalogues and Price Li 


VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & 
ARTHUR COOPER, ahve writtam iS 


Bond Street, New York City. 








COWPERTHWAIT & Co. 


MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| PUBLISHERS, 
MONROE'S Supplem'y Readers. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. |°7° hestnut St 
Business-Standard Copy-Books| PHILADELPHIA. 
WARREN'S New Geographies. |\———_— 
GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. 
POWELL'S Series. BOSTON. 
HAGAR’S Mathematics. Wied teeta 
BERARD'S New U.S. History.| 16 ,stor Place 
GOODRICH'S Child's History. | soem vos 
ROYSE'S American Literature, 

ROYSE’S English Literature. 

APPLETON'S Young Chemist. |153 Wabash Ave. 
PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 








CHARLES DeSILVER & SON: SONS, 


No. (G) 1102 Walnut Street, Philade 
PUBLISHERS OF 


INTERLINEAR CLASSICS. | 


” to nd ys or oight years 
We do amiss =e ight years 


acy iy need as he be learned otherwise 
easily and  Sotightraty in one yeur.”--MILTON. 


trou, Cicero, Sallust, Ovid, 
Javea, Ltoy, Homer's taeack sees, S70 John, 
and Xen 


tan Latin _Gram- 
Ty > Ge ee et Gontenct Dinaties, 
and to all o 
““Gergent’s py Ru hn American 


mock’s Schoot Lord's 
sorten, Maneaca’s French Series, etc. 
Sample pages of T free. Send for 


Ft, and new catalogue of al) our publications. 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA. 








THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 

Griffin’s Natural Philosophy. 
Griffin’s Lecture Netes in Chemistry. 
Westlake’s How to Write Letters. 
Westlake’s Common Schoo! Literature. 
Lioya’s Literature for Little Folks. 
Raub’s Normal Spellers. 
Fewsmith’s English Grammars. 
Pelton’s Unrivaled Outline Maps. 
Sheppard’s Constitution. 
Peterson’s Science 

NOW READY. 


OUR NEW AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE. 
MESS BOOKS 
FOR COLLEGES, SCIENTIFIO SCHOOLS, 
AND THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES, 


PRACTICAL WORKS 
FOR ENGINEERS, ARCHITECTS, 
MECHANIOS, Ete. 


JOHN RUSKIN’'S WORKS, 
And other Miscellaneous Publishers. 


JOHN Wee if & SONS, 
Astor Place, New York. 
* RAPIER T I open mics ep basin, 


ordering them. 
MANUAL OF 


Intellectual Arithmetic. 


| (GREENLEAF’S SERIES.) 


This is text-book 
used in nny reular Series where more 


cing is required. 
ag has just been adapted for use in all the 
aa ne J Bohools of the olty of ants 
Sample copy mail on receipt - 
ene Shed 26 conte. 


LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, Publishers, 
87 Franklin St-, 16 Astor Place, 








may be 
work 





BUCKEY= BELL ruunory. 


Bellis of Pure 





ken 
VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cinclonsti, O. 





925 Chestnut St., 





— E- 


Prang Educational Co.\c 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS In 


Educational Apparatus & Materials. 


Publishers of 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS OF ART 
EDUCATION 
enAney NATURAL Pg ss SERLES. 
PRANG ty poy D OCCUPATIONS. 
CULOn CHAM On THE eRIuARE EDU- 
CATION OF THE COLOR-SEN' 


Manufucturers of 


 MERSORGaor Cok tasrs 


Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Mat« rials. 
For Catalogue and particulars address 


The Prang kducational Co., 7 Park St Boston. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 
PUBLISH : N = YORK. 
Hart’s German Classics for Steden 
(4 vo.8, readv) $1.00 and $1.25 
Putnam's Series of Atlases (1 vol.), 75c. to $25 
The Elementary Science Series (30 voils.'  .75 
The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) 





utnam’s Werld’s Progress. 4.50 
Godwin’sC = av hed raphy, (new ed. } 5.00 
Brackett’s ome and Schools, 1. po 


Putnam’s art] Hand-books. voi ,each) .50 
Leffingwell’s Classics for Schools 1.50 
Ireiand’s rocket Classical Dictionary, 715 

Kleum’s Poesie far Haus und schule, 1 a 
Day’s Psychology, Kthics, Aisthetics, & 


Sturtevant’s Economics. 1. 3 
Bascom’s Mental ~cience, lish Literature. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology, 1.56 


Le Duc’s to Draw. 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints to Home ‘Be -15 
Johns: on’s School Atlas of Astronomy 4.50 
Proctor’s star Lessons. 2.50 
Hand-ttook ° 2.00 

bul list with 
tion to the 


litus. 








IN TEN WEEKS 


Dr. Richard 8. Rosonthal's Molstorschaft System, 
Jn mare =i 














IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
—o— . 
NEW EDITION OF 


BROWN’S ENGLISH GRAMMARS. 
Thecotghe! pr Bynes Rorped hy Hoary Misdle, A.M. 
First Lines of English Grammar, 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Institutes of English Grammar. 


Copy for examination, postpaid, 


Grammar of English Gi "Grammars, 
ag OG gh 


ome. Half Morroco, $6.20 
ence 





Ciseaices ualled hae ea tonne ‘Correspond 
WILET SM WoOoD & Co. 
58 Lafayette Place, N. ¥. 


J.H. BUTLER, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
PUBLISAER oF 


The Franklin Arithmetics 


i hth atten J 


The Franklin Algebra, = 
Worcester's New Spellers, 


&o., &o,, £o, 
— 
SA “WARE & CO., 
47 Franklin Street, Boston. 








(Send = Circular. 


}juseas new books. 





BOOKS which eaters me must have. 


by Mee more 


NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN SONGS AND 
PLAYS. 


Written and collected mR RD POLLOcK, 


Princi of alot Natiopal Ki ormal Insti 
| gage Cc. 1 ae 16mo, jon Price 
¢ 


CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. 

For School and Home Entertainment ; with additions 

by OLIVER Optic. 1 Vol, 16mo, boards. Price 50 cts. 

Por AT A ELe Ti cilicpes by oxtrm On 
Home 

Tic. 1 vol., 16mo, boards. Price, 50 cta. J 


GILMORE'S INTERMEDIATE SPEAKER. 
By Prof. J. H. GiiMoRE. 1 vol, 12mo. Price, 75 cts 


GILMORE’S PRIMARY sCHOOL 
bata yet wy 


apted to ieee Prof. GrLmoxRs. 
“ions sre ice ¥ 


pt ef price. 
“"HENEY A, TOUNG 4 00. 26 Arch St., Boston. 
for Dennison's Plays. Send for Catalogue. 
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BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY CO., 
15 Bromfield St., Boston. 


SCHOOL BOOKS. 


‘It will pay teachers and others in form- 
ing classes or starting new schools to 
write to us for their books, as we have 
Readers, Arithmetics, etc., etc., which 
we can sell at one fourth of the regula: 
price, a little used but just as good fo: 
We also have new 
books, at almost one half the regula: 
price. We will buy and exchange School 
Books. 

WILLIAM H. KEYSER & CO., 

S. W. cor. 10th and Arch 8ts., Philadelphia. 








“\School Books 


Bought, Sold, 
Exchanged. 


We can ate none with a line ef stand- 

Se act tee rartangres En. 

of B pment Fh of pou 

giving dates condition, ete., and we will submi 

VAN WINKLE & WEEDON, 

90 Chambers St., New York city. 
Second-Hand 





Bought, Sold and Exchanged. 


Sénd for a Catalegue 
A. S, CLARK, 34 Park Row. 


cohRl gf the shove sent by by mail, postage paid, on re- ; 


Schoo! Room Wall Maps to 


SCHOOL BOOKS| 


FOR CHORUS CHOIRS | ! 


come! FOR QUARTET CHOIRS! 


= onoert rt Selections and Choruses, ; in Siz 


i oe ~~ I an p ee, mainly 
for Musical Societies, but quite available for 
Choirs. An admirable compilation of the best 

music, ancred and secular. = secular. 


Shepard Church Collection. 


@ newest, and exceedingly 
pose, being in this respect, on a line 
Emerson’s SACRED QUARTETS, 
Emerson’s MALE VOICE CHOIR, 
Emerson’s:: CHURCH OFFERING, 
Dank’s ANTHEM SERVICES, 82. 
Dow's SACRED Q’TETS, Male Voices, 82. 
Chadwick’s GEM GLEANER, $1. 
Parker's CHURBCH COMPOSITIONS, 82. 


Emerson’s ROOrs oF, ANTHEMS, Perkins 
ANTHEM HARP, Johnson, Tenney, and 
Atvey's AMBKICAN. «ANTHEM BOOK, (each 

are among the best collections ever pub- 


Ditson & Co.’s MONTHLY SICAL 
RECORD. $1. per year, is much larger than 
the Week'y, greatiy improved, and mos! valuabie 

students and 


uartets, An- 
ems, etc. $1. 

for its’ pur- 
with 


82.00 
50 cts, 
$1.25 


all pure »s80f music. Appears 
Novem 
A hook maile OM eon 
OLIVER D we? .» Boston. 
CHAS H. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 





CHRISTMAS Size 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOLS. 
NEW! SPARKLING! CHARMING! 


By the very best Leathers. es including a beaut} 
ful RESPONSI SERVICE. Elegantly printeu 
in colors, 94.00 ~~} 100 by express, charges not pre- 
paid. 36 cents per doz. by mail, postpaid. Single 
copy, 5 cemta, b mel... 


REVISED AND ES ENLARGED! 


CATCHING KRISS KRINGLE ! 


A Charming and Easy Christmas Cantata, 


By H. Borrerworrs and Gro. F. Root. 
"AND DLA DIALOGUE. Thong 


MERRY MUSIC 
materiallv enlarged, the price of the Cantata is t 
same as heretofore : 83.00 géce.t b Y cael charges 


not prepaid. 30 cemtmea by na paid. Single 
specimen copy by mail, 25 cem 
PUBLISHED = 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
Me GAR, SEGISE* { Cincinnati, 0. 


®” Send for specimen pages of ‘* Under the Palms." 


NEW BOOKS. 
—— WINSLOW ; or Gold and 
Dross. By Rev. J. W. Spear. $1.25. 
JAIRA’S aad a tS or Through Love 
to Light. N. D. Bagwell. $:. * 
THE semen ae THE SPIRIT; 
Theology an and Orthodoxy made olais, 
By T. Fuller. $1.25. 
N. TIBBALS & SONS, 124 Nassau 8&t., N. ¥. 


SCHOOL: ed kyl. BY 
Send ust, Se ES OOK S Beer 
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